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CHAPTER III. 


AccoMPANIED, sometimes by Mrs. Wilmot, 
invariably by Florence, Mrs. Hurlburt was 
driven hither and thither in her cousin’s lux- 
urious carriage, until she had visited nearly 
ail the public “‘lions’’ of New York. Mrs. 
Wilmot inwardly applauded her own conde- 
scension in appearing with her ‘‘ countrified’’ 
kinswoman in the charmed precincts of fash- 
ionable milliners’ and dry goods’ stores. For 
Ella, the second daughter, was to be mar- 
ried in June, and part of the mother’s motive 
for visiting the great metropolis was to pro- 
cure materials for her trousseau. 

‘*T cannot be your cicerone to cheap estab- 
lishmnents,’’ Mrs. Wilmot said, with a forced 
laugh, on Monday morning, as they were set- 
ting out upon their first shopping expedition. 
‘‘T have heard of such places, but I have 
never entered one.”’ 

‘It is not my custom to patronize cheap 
stores, or those advertised under that name,’’ 
replied Mrs. Hurlburt, with quiet grace. ‘‘My 
object in making these purchases in New York, 
is not to obtain what are falsely called ‘bar- 
gains,’ but that I may choose needful articles 
from a large and varied assortment.’’ 

Her selections were made with excellent 
taste; that was undeniable; but Mrs. Wilmot 
watched her proceedings in pitying amuse- 
ment. 
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‘¢ Everything is so very plain!’’ she said to 
Florence. ‘‘It is evident that she dreads to 
touch the bottom of her purse. When your 
turn comes, child, I will show you how these 
things ought to be done. It must be a con- 
stant trammel upon one’s wishes and gene- 
rosity to be so poor.”’ 


To her cousin, she exclaimed, when the 
former announced that she had checked off 
the last item upon her memorandum—‘‘ Why! 
what of the wedding dress and veil ?”’ 

‘* Ella will be married in her travelling suit, 
early in the forenoon,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ and 
a veil would be unsuitable in the circum- 
stances.’’ 

‘* But you have bought no ilaces—no French 
embroideries |”? 

‘*T did not feel that we could afford them,’’ 
said Mrs. Hurlburt, candidly. ‘‘ Ella’s wishes 
accord precisely with my judgment and her 
father’s means, in this regard. She shall have 
whatever is requisite to her comfort and re- 
spectable appearance in the community in 
which she will hereafter reside. Linen, mus- 
lin, etc., I have provided in abundance, and 
of good quality; likewise a sufficient number 
of useful dresses. She is an adept in fine 
needlework, and will consider it a pleasure— 
not a hardship—to supply the lack of Valen- 
ciennes edgings and foreign. embroidery, by 
her own industry.’’ 
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She was too magnanimous to remind the 
complacent, patronizing lady of rank, of the 
swift needles and clever fingers that had 
wrought upon her bridal gear; of the cheerful 
self-denial practised by the aunt and cousins, 
in order to afford the adopted child of the 
household an outfit that should not do dis- 
credit to the smart young city clerk, her bus- 
band. Mrs. Hurlburt had read of the butterfly 
that forgot it had ever been.a worm, and seen 
enough of the human insect, even in secluded 
Riverside, not to be thrown off her guard by 
this additional illustration of a familiar truth. 

The bride’s travelling trunk, also bought in 
New York, was packed with the new goods; 
Cousin Lois’s smaller one received, besides 
her clothing and Jule’s, many tokens of affec- 
tionate remembrance for the dear ones at 
home, and the ten days’ visit was at an end. 

‘We shall expect to see you in June, my 
love!’’ were Mrs. Hurlburt’s last words to 
Florence, in releasing her from her farewell 
embrace. ‘‘I long to have my children know 
you, and our mountain breezes will bring 
color to these pale cheeks.’’ 

**T will come!’’ said the girl, earnestly. 

She had grown very fond of her new friends, 
and gained for herself a sure place in the affec- 
tions of both. Mrs. Hurlburt’s discernment 
could not overlook the really excellent traits 
and noble impulses of the young creature who 
had been her daily companion during her 
stay; her happy, interested attendant in her 
walks and drives about the great Babel; 


while Jule did not require the presents with - 


which she was loaded, to teach her love of 
one who caressed and talked and played with 
her, to her heart’s content. 

**She isn’t a particle like that disagreeable 
Howard !’’ she confided to her sister Lottie— 
her bedfellow and bosom friend. ‘‘ He called 
me a ‘‘sandy-haired monkey’’ and a ‘‘ China 
doll,’’ and made fun of my long-sleeved aprons, 
when nobody else was by. Mr. Wilmot was 
cross. He never noticed or spoke to me the 
whole time I was there. Cousin Julia was 
kind, .and had a pretty face, and talked 
sweetly; but I don’t believe she cares much 
for little girls. But Floy is just splendid!’’ 

Mrs. Wilmot had pleased herself and dis- 
played her liberality by sending Ella a set of 
elegant laces, taking pains to buy them in 
Mrs. Hurlburt’s presence, but without men- 
tioning their destination. This is but one of 
the countless ways by which the value, in 





dollars and cents, of rich relations’ presents, 
can be delicately made known to the honored 
recipients. Mrs. Hurlburt understood this 
perfectly, although she refrained from telling 
her daughters how she gained her informa 
tion, when she laughingly set them to guess- 
ing the price of the gift. 

‘* Five dollars !’’ said Lottie, who was gene- 
rally the first to speak. 

Ella examined the collar and undersleeves 
more carefully. 

‘* They are very handsome!”’ she said sagely. 
‘* Were they ten dollars, mother? or, perhaps, 
fifteen ?”’ 

**Nonsense!’’ said Mrs. Riddell, the mar- 
ried sister. ‘‘They cost twenty-five, at the 
least !’’ 

‘‘Multiply that by four!’’ answered the 
mother, smiling. 

‘*Mother! a hundred dollars! impossible!’’ 
was the simultaneous exclamation. 

Mrs. Wilmot’s disgust and chagrin would 
have been immeasurable, had she overheard 
the bride’s half-sorrowful comment upon in- 
telligence which should have excited her live- 
liest gratitude towards the munificent donor. 

‘* Why, mother, that would have bought all 
the silver we need for housekeeping! or car- 
peted two rooms, or—better than all—far- 
nished us with the nucleus of a noble library {’’ 

Florence’s present was a pair of silver salt- 
stands, lined with blue glasses—‘‘little beau- 
ties !’’ the delighted sisters declared, and 
Ella forthwith set down to write a note of 
thanks, beautiful in chirography, and in com- 
position so charming, that Florence read it 
over half a dozen times. 

She had another from the same source, 
about the middle of May, containing a press- 
ing invitation to officiate as bridesmaid at the 
approaching ceremony. Mrs. Wilmot raised 
no objection beyond a languid wonder ‘at 
Florence’s ‘‘ fancy ;’? Master Howard pooh- 
poohed the notion, with his accustomed 
superciliousness, and Mr. Wilmot, to whom 
the family physician had spoken very frankly 
of Florence’s frail health, could deny her no- 
thing. He hoped, moreover, that the air and 
scene would, as the doctor predicted, invigo- 
rate the drooping frame. Florence travelled to 
Riverside under the protection of a gentleman 
who set her down at Dr. Hurlburt’s house. 
She had purposely written vaguely with re- 
gard to the hour of her coming, although she 
named the day. In her indefinite ideas of the 
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divers grades of poverty, she imagined that 
the hire of a carriage might be a serious tax 
upon her friend®’ resources, and resolved not 
to impose it. 

It was dark when she alighted, and she could 
only discern that Cousin Lois’s residence was 
asquare, white building, standing in the midst 
of a flower garden, with a wide porch in front, 
covered with creepers. There was a light in 
the hall and in a room to the left of this, and 
through the open windows came the pleasant 
hum of youthful voices. Her escort’s ring 
was answered by a tall gentleman, who, in 
response to her question, ‘‘Is Mrs. Hurlburt 
at home?’’ at once extended his hand, in cor- 
dial politeness. 

‘‘Miss Wilmot! I am happy to see you! I 
was just setting out to the depot in the hope 
of meeting you upon your arrival. The train 
is early, to-night.’ 

He was interrupted by the irruption from 
the parlor of a fairy-like figure, in a white 
frock, with sweeping curls flying behind her, 
and a wild cry of joy upon her tongue. 

‘*Floy! my own dear, blessed Floy !”’ 

Then came Cousin Lois, and took the tra- 
veller in her motherly arms, and at her heels 
swarmed—so Florence afterwards described 
them—a troop of cousins; Ella, Lottie, Frank, 
Mills, George, and Richard, the rear being 
brought up by Mary and her husband, whose 
salutations were second to none in heartiness. 
Etiquette should have chained them all to 
the reception-room, until the guest had made 
a becoming evening toilet and appeared in 
their midst, prepared for decorous presenta- 
tion; but they were simple-hearted country 
folk, and knew no better way than this spon- 
taneous welcome, of testifying their pleasure 
at her coming. Poor Florence, hot expecting 
such an ovation, the like of which she had 
never witnessed before, was moved almost to 
tears. A sob did break forth with her first 
connected remark to Cousin Lois, who sent 
the girls and boys back to the parlor with a 
single word, and attended her in person to 
her room. 

‘* You are all so good to me, dear cousin! I 
was afraid your family might treat me asa 
stranger.’’ 

Cousin Lois’s heart ached as she noted the 
willowy férm and blanched cheek, and de- 
tected the hysterical tremor in the voice of 
her young visitor. 

‘* Your affectionate 
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kindness to Jule and 
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.. Bible. 
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myself, last winter, have made it impossible 
that any of us should regard you in any other 
light than as a dear relative, Florence. But 
I am afraid this noisy scene has been too 
much for your strength. I will have your 
trunks brought, and then you must put on a 
wrapper and lie down for an hour. After 
drinking a cup of tea, which I will send you 
immediately, and sleeping for a little while, 
you may feel able to join us below.”’ 

During the hour of prescribed rest and soli- 
tude, Florence’s eyes had surveyed her cham, 
ber and its belongings. It was a room of 
fair proportions, ventilated by four windows, 
whose white dimity curtains were edged with 
knotted fringe. The counterpane of the cot- 
tage bedstead was snowy in purity, as were the 
ruffled pillow-cases. The bureau, wash-stand, 
chairs, and round table, were made of some 
light-colored wood, varnished to bring out the 
grain—perfectly plain, but scrupulously neat. 
The lounge was covered with furniture chintz 
—buff and blue; the carpet—an ingrain— 
was woven in small arabesques of similar 
hues. A couple of good engravings hung 
against the wall; a glass of flowers stood 
upon the bureau, and on the table lay a 
This was all. 

Florence’s bed-room at home was furnished 
with Persian carpeting, rosewood and reps. 
Her dressing-cabinet had a pier-glass that 
reached from the floor to the ceiling, and bore 
upon its marble slab, besides this, a wealth 
of perfume bottles—cut and Bohemian glass 
—white, and ruby, and yellow; inlaid oas- 
kets and jewel-cases of china and gold, lined 
with velvet. Her lace curtains were volumi- 
nous and loaded with needle-work. There 
were lounging-chairs, and toilet-chairs, and 
reading-chairs, and reception-chairs, while 
cushions of all imaginable shapes and sizes 
lay, here and there, ready for her use. All 
this magnificence of luxury arose before her 
memory, as she lay upon the little chintz 
sofa, and Jule’s awe-struck exclamation when 
she was first permitted a sight of her cousin’s 
especial sanctum—‘‘O Floy! it is just like 
Fairy-land!’’ Florence smiled at the recol- 
lection of the child’s wonderment; but in- 
stead of sustaining a twinge of home-sickness 
in the review, she felt new pleasure in resting 
her sight upon the simplicity and freshness of 
her present abiding-place.. There was nothing 
to distract the weary brain; all spoke of 


order, quiet, repose.. This. was a sléeping 
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apartment—not a gorgeous show-room. It 
was as if she had been transported from an 
atmosphere laden with cloying odors, into | 
the pure air of fields and woods, and into the | 
sweet silence of Nature. 

She did not mean to sleep, although Cousin 
Lois advised a nap, but she soon slumbered, 
so soundly and dreamlessly, that half an hour 
was not more than five minutes in seeming, 
and when a tap at her door dissolved the 
gentle spell, she arose to admit Ella, with no 
econfused sense of having exceeded the time 
appointed for her banishment. 

What a merry evening that was! The frank 
freedom of converse; the good-humored rail- 
lery; the unuttered, yet manifested affection 
that distinguished the intercourse of a large 
family of healthy, happy, well-bred children 
were, at once, novel and delightful to the 
new comer. The parlor was, like the rest of 
the house, furnished modestly and inexpen- 
sively, but with an eye to tasteful comfort. 
The piano was the one costly article in the 
room. It was a fine instrument, and upon it 
lay a guitar and flute. To Florence’s sur- 
prise all three of the grown daughters played 
well and sang with sweetness and expression. 
The guitar belonged to Frank; the flute to 
Mills. Mr. Riddell was a good vocalist, and the 
impromptu concert, undertaken at Florence’s 
request, was really an admirable affair. She 
could not avoid recalling a remark she had 
heard Mrs. Harlburt make to her mother, 
who had inquired how she kept her boys in 
at night. 

“*I try to provide them with congenial en- 
tertainment at home.’’ 

The sister sighed in recollection of her futile 
attempt to allure Howard by domestic plea- 
sure. 

**If Cousin Lois had trained him, he might 
have been innocent and happy, as are these 
boys !”’ 

At a suggestion from Mrs. Hurlburt the 
family dispersed early. She saw that Florence 
looked weary and dejected after a while, and 
believed that she needed rest and sleep. 
Cousin Lois was privately very uneasy about 
her guest, and embraced an early opportunity, 
the next day, to draw from her, dexterously 
and tenderly, a minute statement of the symp 
toms that had awakened her physician’s and 





parents’ apprehensions. Mrs. Hurlburt was 
a doctor’s wife, and also the watchful guardian 
of her own daughters’ health, and she was | 
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not slow in mastering this case. Florence’s 
many ailments, as she informed her husband, 
in reporting the examination and its result, 
were rather the natural growth of the irregu- 
larities prevalent in the Wilmot household, 
than the evidences of constitutional weakness 
or confirmed malady. 

‘*The commonest rules of sanitary discipline 
have been violated in the nurture of those poor 
children,’’ said the wise matron, mournfully. 
‘*From her infancy, Florence has been allowed 
to sit up till ten, eleven, or twelve o’clock, if 
she pleased; to eat all manner of poisonous 
confectionery and indigestible dainties, when- 
ever a morbid appetite craved them. She 
takes exercise when she feels disposed for a 
carriage-airing or a ride on horseback. Sie 
never walks! If, upon awaking in the morn- 
ing, she fancies that she would be more com- 
fortable in her chamber than down stairs, she 
has only io ring the bell and order her break- 
fast to be brought up. Lately, she tells me, 
she has felt so weak and ill all the forenoon 
that she has taken her coffee or chocolate in 
bed, and rarely arisen before noon; yet the 
same night she would go to a ball, and dance 
until after midnight. She has no regular 
hours for work, reading, or recreation, and, 
literally, no known duties, beyond a general 
sense that it is obligatory upon her to receive 
and return calls, accept invitations, please her 
parents, and indulge that pampered brother. 
Poor, neglected child! my heart bleeds when 
I think of her!’’ 

‘You may well say so!’’ returned Dr. 
Hurlburt. ‘‘Has Julia Wilmot parted with 
every vestige of common sense and natural 
affection? Has she no recollection of her own 
girlhood and physical education, that she de- 
liberately consigns her only daughter to an 
untimely grave? Why, the girl’s complexion 
is of itself enough to arouse the attention of the 
most casual observer to her dangerous state.’’ 

‘*T ventured to allude to this, when I was 
at Mrs. Wilmot’s, but failed to convince Julia 
that it was any indication of ill-health. She 
said that most girls in high life had the same 
look. I really believe she considered it a 
token of superior refinement. I am sure she 
thought it very beautiful, for she declared 
that there was as much difference between 
the waxen, patrician skin and that of coarser- 
blooded classes, as there was between a camel- 
lia and a hollyhock,’’ answered Mrs. Hurl- 
burt, laughing. 
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‘* What Senseless folly! what sinful igno- 
rance!’’ uttered the doctor, impatiently. ‘‘ As 
if she did not know that her grandiather Jones 
was a shoemaker, and that her mother, after 
she went West, did the washing of the Irish 
laborers in the neighborhood, to eqgrn money 
for her children’s bread! Higher classes, 
forsooth! This contemptible cant in Ameri- 
can society sickens me! If her child were a 
celery-plant, she might pride herself upon her 
successful bleaching; but one who can take 
delight in seeing living flesh and blood re- 
duced to this pitiable condition, could see 
beauty in a death’s head. What poor, weak 
fools these modern fine-lady mothers are !’’ 

But dimly aware of the affectionate surveil- 
lance under which she was placed from the 
moment she entered Dr. Hurlburt’s doors, 
Florence yet acknowledged to herself a deli- 
cious sense of dependence upon a stronger and 
more judicious will, in all matters pertaining 
to health, diet, exercise, etc. Cousin Lois 
controlled her in these respects, thwarting 
her inclinations sometimes, but with a kind- 
ness that took away any unpleasant sense of 
authority; and she petted her as she did 
her own offspring. The wonder was, said 
lookers-on, that the young Hurlburts were 
not ‘“‘spoiled to death ;’’ life seemed to flow 
so smoothly and happily with them. Yet the 
universal testimony was that there were no 
better-tempered, better-behaved juveniles the 
country around. Their mother saw a marked 
distinetion between petting and humoring. In 
fostering the good that was in them, she did 
not consider herself obliged to encourage the 
Her boys and girls were nourished upon 
loving words and caresses, as upon wholesome 
bodily food. They were surrounded by affec- 
tion as by their native air; moving, living, 
breathing in it—and their moral natures grew 
sound and vigorous upon this regimen. The 
family was, in the best sense of the word, a 
self-sustaining organization. Social and joy- 
ous though they were, had the homestead— 
the cradle and nest of three generations— 
been suddenly, with its inmates and furni- 
ture, transported to Juan Fernandez, not a 


evil. 


tear would have been shed over the change; . 


not a-sigh of ennui been heard throughout 
the days or years of island exile. 

Cousin Lois, then, petted Florence, commis- 
erating the poverty-stricken child, defrauded 
of her rightful share of love and its. demon- 
strations; denied the privilege of doing good 





to her kind, and of improving the nobler por- 
tion of her being; chained down to toys and 
trifles and the wearisome vanities of a shallow, 
empty show of life, and untaught in weightier 
matters—in the vast, solemn responsibilities 
that depend, whether felt or ignored, upon 
existence, health, intellect, wealth—and oh, 
how wickedly neglected in the Wisdom of 
wisdoms !—the education for the endless life 
that is to come—the Eternity, whose dread 
portals her hgedless feet might even then be 
nearing! Cousin Lois might well say that 
her heart bled over this fragile scion of the 
so-called rich Wilmot house. It was not teo 
strong a figure for the yearning compassion 
that led her to take the sickly blossom to her 
bosom and strive to nurse it into more healthy 
growth. 

This was not the work of a day or a week, 
yet the improvement in the eity girl was evi- 
dent within the last-named period, and justi- 
fied Mrs. Hurlburt’s opinion of the original 
excellence of her constitution. Abused as 
this had been, recuperative energy was not 
quite destroyed. Her complexion was still 
waxen, but her lips had lost their purplish 
hue; her breath no longer came and went in 
painful gasps, after the slightest exertion. 
She could run up the broad stairease—with 
its wide, low steps, and their strip of bright 
carpeting she never thought of noticing was 
thin and narrow—without stopping to rest 
upon the landing, or having to lay her hand 
upon her side to still the sharp, knife-like 
pain that used to check her respiration. She 
could join her cousins in their shorter rambles 
along the winding streets, overshadowed by 
great, beautiful elms, down to the river and 
over the bridge, through the green swells of 
meadow-land, to the foot of the mountains. 
There was even talk of her attempting the 
ascent of the lowest of these, if she remained 
in Riverside another month. This she en- 
treated permission to be allowed to do, before 
eight days of her visit had elapsed. Mrs. 
Hurlburt wrote to Mrs. Wilmot by the mail 
that carried Florence’s petition to her father. 
She represented that her charge was gaining 
rapidly in strength and comfort—she was 
careful not to say color—and laid particular 
stress upon Dr. Hurlburt’s belief that the 
most favorable consequences were likely to 
ensue upon her continued sojourn in the 
bracing air of the mountain region. 

It transpiring, upon conference with the 
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town physician, that this medical magnate 
had been a classmate of Dr. Hurlburt’s, and 
that he thought well of his skill, Mrs. Wilmot 
despatched a gracious reply to her cousin, 
while Florence received a short, business-like 
note from her father, granting the desired 
boon. One paragraph, in this otherwise ac- 
eeptable epistle, grated upon the reader’s 
feelings. 

**T only hope that you are not a burden 
upon the Hurlburts’ hospitality.¢ You must re- 
member their straitened means. Your mother 
objects to my offering to pay your board for 
the next month, but I shall, of course, remu- 
nerate Dr. H. for his professional services.’’ 

**T must prevent that!’’ thought Florence, 
terrified by the imagination. ‘TI should sink 
into the earth with shame, were such a pro- 
position made. Papa does not know what a 
finished gentleman Dr. Hurlburt is.’’ 

She had quickly caught the habit of the 
household of admiring respect and fond reve- 
rence for the head. From the mother down 
to Jule, all regarded ‘‘Father’’ as best, wisest, 
noblest of mankind, and out-of-doors, Florence 
heard his praises continually repeated, with 
tales of his medical successes, neighborly kind- 
ness and Christian benevolence, that showed 
how honestly he had won his popularity. He 
was far from rich, although her preconceived 
notions of his abject poverty were dispelled 
by one glance at the interior of his abode and 
his neatly-clad children. Still, each day spent 
in his family revealed to her the thrift and 
true economy which long exercise had made 
comparatively easy to every member. But 
when, as her intercourse with the girls be- 
came confidential, she learned, little by little, 
that much of his extensive practice was among 
the poor, and his services rendered gratuit- 
ously ;*that he had, at his father’s death, 
many years before, assumed his debts, and 
only asking a reasonable length of credit, 
paid gradually every dollar, and cleared his 
parent’s name from the stain of bankruptcy ; 
that his aged mother had resided with him 
aud been supported by him until her decease, 
within the past year, he meanwhile saving 
enough from his annual income to educate 
his children in the most liberal manner, Flo- 
rence began to appreciate—as one who enters 
a new field of knowledge—the truth that there 
are riches more enduring, more to be desired 
than bank stocks, railway shares, houses and 
lands, or even her father’s tutelar deity—by 





whom he sware, as does the devout Moslem 
by the beard of the holy Prophet—‘' Hard 
cash.”’ 

It was the evening before Ella’s marriage, 
and the spirits of the more youthful ones of 
the family*party were in a subdued flutter— 
exuberance, tempered by thoughts of the 
morrow’s parting with the beloved sister— 
yet exuberance still; for a wedding is a mo- 
mentous and exciting event in the best regu- 
lated establishments. There was no real cause 
for sadness, beyond the fact that Ella would 
hereafter live ten miles away, in a larger and 
busier town than rural Riverside. Mr. Harley, 
the bridegroom expectant, was a lawyer with 
promising prospects, and in character as esti- 
mable as was Mary’s husband. Had Mrs. Hur!l- 
burt been an ambitious, managing mamma, 
she could hardly have coveted better matches 
for her daughters. As it was, they had 
chosen for themselves, and happily as wisely. 
Florence had heard much talk of the risks of 
marriage, but she blushed to find herself 
wondering if, in the event of her making, at 
the proper age, a choice as unexceptionable 
as Ella’s, whether felicity would not be the 
inevitable consequence. 

Her father would have sneered and scowled ; 
her mother nearly fainted with horror, could 
they have been clairvoyant of their deluded 
daughter's waking dreams on that summer 
night, as she sat curled up behind the muslin 
curtains of the parlor—those old-fashioned 
window-seats were the nicest nooks in the 
world for reveries! looking out into the 
flower-garden, and paying little heed to the 
murmur of conversation going on about her. 
No one interrupted her, for all understood 
and admired the delicacy that had induced 
her to withdraw herself somewhat from the 
home-band, in order that Ella might engross 
their exclusive attention on this, her last 
evening with them. 

It was clear moonlight, and Florence could 
perceive distinctly the figure and dress of a 
gentleman, who walked rapidly but lightly 
up the street, and, opening the gate, passed 
with cautious tread into the short gravel walk 
leading to the door. Catching sight of her, 
he halted; then, seeing that she did not move, 
he made a signal, enjoining her to silence, 
and she lost him among the vines of the 
porch. He was tall and erect, and his mili- 
tary bearing was not to be mistaken by duller 
eyes than hers. She comprehended it all; 
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but although her heart beat in suffocating 
throbs, in anticipation of the joyful surprise 
in store for the unconscious group within the 
room, she was true to the trust repesed in her. 
So fearful was she lest her beaming eyes 
should betray her, that she kgpt her face 
turned resolutely towards the outer night, 
until a hubbub of exclamations and a general 
rising and rush of the whole company in one 
direction, told that her suspense aud their 
ignorance were at an end. 

In the centre of the parlor, pulled this 
way and that, by clasping arms and grasping 
hands, stooping to kiss one and another pair 
of eager lips, yet all the while holding his 
mother fast with his left hand, was a young 
man of twenty-five or six, in the uniform of 
an army-surgeon, with a bronzed, bearded 
face, alive with light and gladness—while his 
ringing tones swelled above the happy clamor. 

‘* How could I let you know that i was com- 
ing, when I did not know it myself, until 
three days since?’’ Florence heard him say. 
‘* Did I desert—did you ask, Jule? No, dear 
—not even to see Ella, here, married!, I 
have a furlough of three weeks, boys, unless 
sooner recalled—so don’t pull me limb from 
limb just yet!”’ 

Florence could not have defined the sensa- 
tion that forced the tears to her lids, and 
banded her throat with an aching stricture, 
at sight of this enthusiastic reception of the 
first-born. There was a thought of Howard 
in it—of his profitless—worse than profitless 
life, and her wasted, slighted sister-love, 
poured out for naught, and a wild wish that 
Heaven had given to her a hero-brother, to 
whom she might cling closely, while she 
looked up to him in worshipping affection. 
She stood almost alone in the world, and her 
existence was so poor and barren, in compa- 
rison with these affluent, rejoicing hearts ! 

‘*My son! this is our Cousin Florence Wii- 
mot, of whom we have written to you so fre- 
quently!’’ was Cousin Lois’s simple, but 
flattering introduction. 

Florence smoothed her emotion by a praise- 
worthy effort, and met her soldier-kinsman 
with a smile, at once sweet and shy, while 
yielding her fingers to the friendly pressure 
of his. 

** But for her kind presence of mind, my 
meditated surprise would have been a mor- 
tifying failure,’’ he said, gratefully; and 
Florence bethought herself that even that 
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pink of flatterers, Mr. Laselle, could not have 
followed up the ceremony of presentation 
more gracefully. 

Never was visit more apropos or more tho- 
roughly enjoyed than was his. The farewell 
to Ella was a summer cloud in the sunshine 


“of his presence, and the three weeks that 


followed were one long holiday of delight. 
Florence and he, allies at sight, bechme famil- 
iar friends by the time they finished tying up 
the boxes of wedding-cake, and directing the 
cards to be sent with these. Entering, at 
once, into the truth of her delicate state of 
health, he quietly constituted himself her 
guardian-attendant in their walks, and rides, 
and boating excursions. He was a physician, 
and, therefore, the proper judge of how long 
she could remain in the open air; whether 
the day were too cold or too sunny for her to 
be abroad, and if the expeditions proposed by 
his inexperienced sisters and brothers were 
likely to try her still slender stock of strength. 
I do not know, however, that this was any 
reason why he should seek her companion- 
ship so much when they were in the house, 
should read, sing, and talk with her by the 
hour together. Very plain talks these grew 
to be, at last—so candid and searching, that 
the most suspicious eavesdropper would never 
have dreamed of calling them lover-like. If 
the example of his mother and sisters had 
taught her the beauty and importance of do- 
mestic duties, he awakened in her a longing 
to participate in works whose benevolence 
had a more extended scope; reminded her 
that patriot women have their part to play 
when patriot men sacrifice blood and treasure 
upon the altar of country. 

She treasured up, as the highest compli- 
ment she had ever received, the vision of his 
radiant smile of approval, when, entering the 
sitting-room, one day, he beheld his mother 
with a certain well-known basket, familiarly 
called in the family and neighborhood ‘‘ the 
Soldier’s Relief,’’ before her, and Florence, 
with a large white apron over her morning- | 
dress, seated on a low stool, shredding lint. | 
Lottie’s sewing-machine was in full gallop 
upon the long seams of a huge garment of 
Canton flannel, intended for hospital use, and, 
although Cousin Lois’s woman’s wit may have 
surmised correctly as to the meaning of the 
sentence that brought the light to Florence’s 
eye and the tell-tale blood to her cheek, no 
other ears than those for which it was in- 
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tended caught the earnest tone. Yet the 
mere words might have been proclaimed from 
the house-top. 

**T shall bequeath the good work you have 
commenced to you, as a keepsake, when I 
return to duty. There is no personal favor 
which I could value half so much as I do 
your interest in and labors for my poor sick 
and wounded fellows.”’ 

In August, Florence went home; thence to 
Newport; thence to Saratoga. She would 
have been a belle in both these fashionable 
places of resort, had she allowed it. Mrs. 
Wilmot was fretted enough with her contu- 
macy, at times, to deplore the return of bo- 
dily health that had, she fancied, lent such 
strength of purpose and steadiness of prin- 
ciple to her daughter. 

‘*She is as indifferent to the amusements 
which other young people enjoy as a Quaker 
prude could be!’’ she lamented to Howard. 
‘* Not a day, scarcely an hour passes in which 
she does not mortify me. She actually told 
Belle Hosmer, this morning, that she seriously 
questioned the morality of flirtation! I tried 
to check her, but she went through with her 
protest in spite of my warning looks, I 
scolded her weil for it afterwards, and when 
I reminded her that Belle was the most arrant 
flirt in the two hemispheres, she was not at 
all abashed; only said, in her provokingly 
calm, downright way—'‘I could not help it, 
mamma! Miss Hosmer should not have asked 
me for my opinion on the subject if she did 
not wish to hear the truth.’ ”’ 

‘She is getting to be a saint, fast!’ re- 
joined the precocious dandy, who found the 
duty of recruiting his shattered energies by 
sea-bathing, billiard-playing, private card- 
parties, and champagne cocktails, decidedly 
suited to his taste. ‘‘She has imbibed scru- 
ples about waltzing too, I hear, and declined 
an introduction to my friend, Joe Staples, the 
other night, because, as she told me, she had 
heard that his habits were notoriously bad! 
land he, the son of one-of the richest men in 
New York! You will have her-an old maid, 
on your hands, if you don’t cure her of this 
nonsense. The wide-awake. fellows are .get- 
ting shy of her, already.” 

‘*This all comes of improper intimacies?!”’ 
sighed the mother. ‘‘No good can follow 
this mixing of.classes. I ought to have re- 
mained resolute, and never let her go near 
those Hurlburts.”’ 
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‘You have hit the nail upon the head!’’ 
returned young Hopeful. ‘*Those poor and 
pious relations of yours are at the bottom of 
the mischief.’’ 

‘*She has seen the last of them! upon that 
I am deterhained!’’ concluded the model 
parent. 

But her will was not omnipotent, nor, as 
she shortly discovered, her rule so absolute 
in her house as of yore. Florence’s dutiful 
affection to her father, exhibited in number- 
less ways, the ensuing winter, rendered her 
influence over him boundless. She studied 
to make his habitation pleasant; entering, 
with apparent zest, into his interminable 
business talks; for he, who used to scout at 
the idea of women understanding such ab- 
struse subjects, now discovered that ‘‘his girl 
had a wonderful head for figures.’’ She read 
aloud such articles and books as he would 
hear, when he came in, wearied and cross, 
and needed diversion; gleaned little scraps of 
information and anecdotes to amuse him; in 
fine, made for him, amidst the splendors of 
his’ palace, what architect, and artist, and 
upholsterer had not been able to create—a 
home! He was not grateful to her. He was 
too old to learn new habits of thought, and 
he had not spoken untruly in saying that he 
was a stranger to the emotion of thankfal- 
ness; but his pride in and attachment for his 
child increased to what his wife denominated 
‘‘an absurd height.’’ Perhaps the strongest 
proof of this infatuation was the license he 
granted her in the prosecution of the charit- 
able schemes that engrossed much of her time 
and thoughts. He even listened without dis- 
dain, to her account of this and that case of 
want or distress that had come to her know- 
ledge, and to tales of the workings of the 
great national charity of the day—Russell 
Hurlburt’s legacy to her. Money she had 
always had in abundance for the asking, and 
if he winced secretly, occasionally, at the sus- 
picion that two-thirds, at least, of her pocket- 
money, a munificent allowance, was expended 
for benevolent purposes, he could not wound 
her by suggesting a different disposition of that 
which she took such delight in bestowing. 

She coaxed him, one evening, that winter, 
to attend a public meeting in behalf of the 


‘Commission, whose broad wings of mercy are 


to the groaning thousands upon the battle- 
field the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land; the benign and beneficent genius that 
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follows the war-cloud, like sunshine after 
blasting tempest, bringing peace, refresh- 
ment, healing to the torn, tossed, and dying. 
It was an imposing demonstration, and Mr. 
Wilmot’s opinion of the dignity of the occa- 
sion mounted higher and higher, as he recog- 
nized a dozen or more of the solid men of the 
city upon the platform. There had been 
several addresses—all earnest, some eloquent 
—when a tumult of applause hailed the ap- 
pearance upon the stage of an army officer, 
whose name and prowess were familiar to the 
youngest child there. His speech was short 
and pointed. He was a man of deeds, not of 
words; but he begged leave to introduce as 
his spokesman, ‘‘one whose profession had 
afforded him extraordinary facilities for ac- 
quainting himself with the operations of the 
Commission, in hospital and upon the field ; 
one, who had acted as its representative, and 
borne its colors into the thick of the fight ; 
risked life and limb in the glorious mission of 
love which this organization symbolized.”’ 

‘*With this brief notice of a gentleman 
whose modesty will not permit me to utter, 
in his hearing, the eulogiums to which his 
gallant actions so richly entitle him, I will, 
with the permission of the audience, resign 
my place to him, whom I am proud to name 
as my friend and co-laborer—Dr. Hurlburt, 
of the —th Army Corps.’’ 

The lighted hall swam before Florence’s 
eyes—a confused sea of flame—and the hearty 
plaudits of the crowd were like the thunder 
of its surf. Then, her brain settled to its 
balance ; sounds assumed their proper mean- 
ing, and right in front of her were the manly 
figure she knew so well; the bronzed face, 
with its luxuriant beard; the dark, bright eye, 
that never quailed before the fiery-throated 
cannon, and which met the gaze of the im- 
mense throng before him as bravely. Florence 
had lost his opening sentence, but after that, 
she hearkened as for her life. Others lent 
heed as attentive in appearance, for the young 
orator’s tones were clear and stirring as a 
trumpet-call; his descriptions graphic; his 
statistics startling to many, interesting te all; 
his pathetic narrations touching and effective 
in their simple fervor, and his concluding ap- 
peal in behalf of the cause and the country 
instinct with such lofty patriotism; glowing 
with such ardor of faith in right and Heaven; 
such dauntless hope in the final triumph of 
justice and freedom, such melting charity for 





the oppressed, the needy, the suffering and 
ready to perish, that the hearts of the audi- 
tory were swept before the torrent of speech, 
as grain bows before a rushing mighty wind. 

Florence ‘‘ made a baby’’ of herself, as she 
wrote to Cousin Lois, the next morning. ‘‘ But 
I need not be ashamed to own it,’’ she added, 
‘‘for I had plenty of company in my weak- 
ness. Papa had not understood the speaker’s 
name, and when the applause subsided, asked 
me who he was. I cannot express, even to 
you, my dearest cousin, the pride and joy 
that swelled my heart, as I told him that it 
was your son! I have seldom seen him more 
gratified. He went upon the stage, at the 
close of the meeting; introduced himself to 
Russell, and, claiming him as a relative, in- 
sisted upon bringing him home with him. To 
this the proud fellow (you may tell him I 
called him so!) would not consent, but he 
vouchsafed to descend from his elevation and 
thread the dispersing crowd, to where poor 
little I stood; to greet me kindly, and pro- 
mise to dine with us to-day. How | wish 
you had witnessed his triumph! Mamma 
was extremely pleased to hear of it, and 
papa says you are a rich woman in being the 
mother of such a son.’’ 

She did not state that, but for her impor- 
tunities, her father would have invited half- 
a-dozen ‘solid men’’ and as many militaires, 
and Mrs. Wilmot have despatched a dainty 
billetdoux to two or three of her literary 
friends, soliciting the light of their counte- 
nance at the proposed dinner, for both husband 
and wife were disposed to make the most of 
their ‘‘lion.’’ Florence’s representations and 
arguments were so far effectual as to reduce 
the number of guests to four—one naval and 
two army-officers, and Dr. Hurlburt. He ac- 
quitted himself well at the entertainment 
spread in his honor, and further captivated 
his host by evincing a thorough acquaintance 
with the financial affairs of the nation, and 
lending a respectful ear to Mr. Wilmot’s 
shrewd theories for the solving of the knotty 
problem of public credit. 

After all, the size of the company was no 
objection, as Florence found, when Russell 
took advantage of a spirited discussion be- 
tween a U.S.A. and a U.S.N., to which 
everybody else was listening, and withdrew 
with her to a quiet corner, where they had 
a long, free chat—‘‘a delightful Riverside 
hour’’—Florence said naively, with a sigh 
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over departed joys, when they were inter- 
rupted by a call upon her for music. She 
could not imagine what there was in this re- 
mark that should light up Russell’s eyes and 
bring such a happy smile to his lips. He 
sang with her, at her desire, and, at her fur- 
ther solicitation, sat down to the instrument 
and accompanied himself in a patriotic song, 
to whose inspiriting measure even Mr. Wilmot 
beat time. 

‘*An admirable Crichton, I declare!’’ said 
Mrs. Wilmot, sinking back among her cush- 
ions, after smiling her sweetest adieux in 
reply to the young man’s parting bow. ‘‘I 
really am mystified! I cannot realize that 
he is Lois’s son! He has quite the air of 
high life!” 

‘*His brothers and sisters do him no dis- 
credit, mamma!’’ said Florence. 

‘*That is more than you can say of your 
brother!’? growled her father. ‘‘I was 
ashamed of him at dinner! He appeared, 
alongside of Dr. Hurlburt, more like a dressed- 
up, curled, and perfumed mannikin, than 
a rational human being. It was a relief 
when he took himself off, out of the way of 
sensible people. Where is he now, Julia?’’ 

**I do not know, I am sure! The poor 
dear has so few attractions at home; meets 
with so little justice and appreciation, that 
you cannot blame him for seeking society and 
happiness elsewhere.’’ She escaped further 
grumblings, by a flight to her own apartments. 

**Yes,’’ continued Mr. Wilmot, reflectively, 
‘*Dr. Hurlburt and his wife have a fortune in 
their children. I would give half of mine for 
one such son as that fine young fellow who 
was here to-night.’’ 

This repining mood, whenever Howard was 
reverted to, was in danger of becoming mono- 
maniacal. Florence tried to dispel it by say- 
ing, gently :— 

‘*Dear papa, we cannot choose our bless- 
ings! There are treasures which money can- 
not buy.’”’ 

**T believe you are half right, child!’? And 
he lapsed into profound, and let us hope pro- 
fitable, musings. 

Whether he will be willing to resign his 
idolized daughter for the sake of securing, as 
a son-in-law, the ‘‘ fine young fellow,’’ beside 
whom the luckless Howard appeared in so 
despicable a light, remains to be proved. 
That -he will have to decide the momentous 
question ere long, is to me, in my authorly 
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capacity of seer, an exceedingly probable 
event. The three years’ term of Russell’s 
regiment expired six months ago, and he was 
immediately offered a partnership in the over- 
grown practice of his father’s former class- 
mate, the Wilmot’s family physician. There 
is but one obstacle in the way of his propos- 
ing for Florence’s hand. This, after many 
long and serious consultations with his only 
confidante, his mother, he claims to have 
conquered, 

in a recent letter, he writes :— 

‘*Upon this point I am resolute. If she 
accept me, I will not take one penny from her 
father, as dowry. We are both young, and I 
am strong. My prospects are flattering, and I 
choose to support my wife—Heaven grant she 
whom I love may become such!—upon my 
own means. Above all things, my manhood 


recoils at the thought of having the imputa- 
tion of fortune-hunter cast at me. We shall 


not need Mr. Wilmot’s wealth. It has failed | 


to satisfy him, its owner; it has vitiated his 
wife’s character and enerVated her energies ; 
it has cursed Howard, I fear, beyond hope of 
redemption. It would have ruined, body, 
mind, and heart, the dear one we love so 
well, but for the merciful Providence that 
gave her, for a while, into your care. Florence 
knows the impotence of money to purchase 
happiness. Thanks to Our Heavenly Father 
and to you—dearest, best of mothers! she 
likewise understands,the inestimable value of 
true riches—home loves and home virtues; 
the continual feast of a contented mind; the 
resources of a well-stocked intellect, and 
chiefest of all—love to God and to our neigh- 
bor; the Christian’s principles; the Christ- 
ian’s hope; the Christian’s exceeding joy !’’ 





OUR BIRDIE. 
BY JANE E. ROUSE. 


A Trxy bird, with fluttering wing, 
Sought our humble home last spring ; 
Its pulses beat in wild unrest, 

I clasped it eagerly to my breast. 


A mother’s breast for her only child 

Throbs with a tumult strange and wild ; 
Mine, for my darling, throbbed with pain— 
I knew that my love and care were in vain. 


I knew that before the flowers could bloom, 
My nursling would lie cold in the tomb ; 
Its tiny form, so beautifal now, 

Would be as cold and white as the snow. 
Oh, who can paint the throbbings wild 
Ofa mother’s love for her first-born child, 
Or who can paint the heart forlorn 

Of a mother mourning for her first-born? 
The nursery vacant, and little crib, 

The blue chintz dress and muslin bib, 

Are emblems all of the bird that has flown, 
The one that I fondly called ‘‘ my own.”’ 























GRACE HARVARD 


BY HELEN PEYTON. 


‘*Heromes are always beautiful. I wish 
some one would write a book with a common- 
place heroine! I mean one like the girls we 
meet every day!’’ 

I smiled quietly, as my young niece made 
the remark upon closing a modern novel. 

‘*Grace,”’ said I, ‘‘suppose you should 
open a book and find, drawn upon the first 
page, a portrait of the principal character, 
and see that she was not even pretty, would 
you feel sufficient interest in her to read the 
story ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know, aunt.’’ 

‘* Well, Ido, my dear. In fiction why not 
choose all that is beautiful in real life—every- 
thing that is bright, and none of earth’s 
shadows? We must, necessarily, meet with 
much that is not pleasing in our every-day 
life ; how it rests One even to read of a beau- 
tiful spotless character !’’ 

Little did I think when we held that con- 
versation together one cold November day, 
when my pretty niece Grace sat by my side, 
that the time would ever come when I, her 
prosy mi&tter-of-fact aunt, would write the 
story of her life! If any of my readers are of 
the same mind as was Grace, let them turn 
away from these pages, for they will find no 
‘*commonplace’’ heroine here; that is, no 
one whose counterpart can be found every 
day. Of necessity, she must be pretty. How 
can I make her otherwise, when, as I write, 
the sweet vision of that child-face rises up 
before me as I saw it last? She stood at 
the door of her childhood’s home, her hand 
shading her eyes from the sun’s rays, and 
looked up and down the street to see if the 
carriage were in sight. ‘‘No, mamma, it is 
not coming; what if they should forget me, 
efter all!’? And she laughed a merry, happy, 
careless laugh, such as we always hear from 
light-hearted girls. The mother smiled upon 
her tenderly, but God knew there were tears 
ready to fiow; and that she felt more desolate 
at the separation about to take place than 
did her pretty child. She knew better than 


Grace what the world, which she was to enter, 
was like. 
It was a quiet little parlor where Grace 








stood, nothing gorgeous or rich about it, yet 
in every nook and corner it whispers that 
here is home. A humble, lowly spot, but a 
precious home for all that. Moving hither 
and thither, from door to window, back and 
forth, as though she must keep her hands 
occupied, is a beautiful woman of about forty. 
Her every motion is grace, and though there 
are marks of grief and care upon her brow, 
still, a light from her eyes says, as plainly, 
**T have no fear; One wiser than I knows 
what is best !’’ 

There are uncles and aunts, cousins and 
friends, assembled to bid this young spirit 
**God speed!’? The minutes flit rapidly by, 
and here at last is the coach. Nothing more 
but to tie the cloak and put on the hat, and 
our heroine is ready. Kisses are given, the 
‘God bless you’’ is whispered by the lips 
which tremble and dare not speak aloud; the 
mother folds her child once more in her arms, 
and then she steps forth into the sunshine. 
She has left her home; when she returns to 
it she will no longer be the thoughtless, light- 
hearted maiden. When she next feels her 
mother’s kiss, experience will have taught 
her something of what life is—life of which 
she knows so little, and thini:s she knows so 
much ! 

So I saw her last, waving her hand from 
the coach window to those who loved her at 
home, and there was nothing common about 
her. Her rich, brown hair was gathered back 
from her low, broad forehead, and the pink 
roses in her travelling bornet were no fresher 
in their color than was the sweet blush upon 
her cheek. Her brown eyes were soft and 
melting as she looked her farewell, and though 
her sweet, red lips were tremulons, still there 
was the same loving smile for all. 

Some of her friends accompanied her to the 
boat, and watched it and her sail away down, 
the river and disappear behind the blue hills 
beyond. Ah, that her life might flow on, as 
clear and smooth as that great river on that 
sunny day in June! 

I will not dwell upon the loneliness of her 
mother, and those of us who knew and loved 
We missed 
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her after our sunbeam left us. 
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her every moment of the day—her sweet 
voice and merry laugh in the house, and her 
gentle ‘‘Good-night’’ when we separated at 
evening. 

At ‘thirty years of age Grace Harvard’s 
mother was left a widow, with three children, 
of whom Grace was the eldest, then a child of 
eight years. For ten years Mrs. Harvard had 
been the adored wife of one of the noblest of 
God’s creatures; but when his Father was 
ready to call him home, he bade his wife and 
little ones farewell without a murmur, know- 
ing that all was well. And this patient, de- 
voted mother turned her thoughts to these 
helpless ones, and though the world seemed 
cold and empty to her, still she prayed for 
strength, and felt that her beloved one was 
ever near her, and that he would be her 
guardian angel still, and help her children’s 
feet from straying. 

Ten years passed away, making many 
changes in the widow and her orphans. At 
the age of eighteen, Grace proposed leaving 
home, that she might render herself inde- 
pendent, and not turn to her mother for all 
she needed. She was desirous that her brother 
Harry should have a collegiate education, and 
she knew her mother could not give it to him. 
Harry, a bright, splendid boy of fourteen, 
would be sadly grieved if he could not enter 
Harvard with his companions. Grace knew 
that if she gave up to him her share of the 
small property their father left, he would be 
enabled to fulfil his desire and continue his 
studies; therefore, on his account she leaves 
her pleasant home where she has been the 
petted darling for so many years. A friend 
procures for her a situation as governess in 
the family of Mr. Clinton, in a town five hun- 
dred miles from home; so there we shall see 
her insfalled, and commencing her duties on 
the Monday following that on which she left 
us with so many bright smiles and affectionate 
caresses. 

Her charges are the three children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Clinton—Mary, George, and Jeannie. 
They were charming little pupils, and Grace 
soon became as fond of them as they of her. 
Pleasant were the hours spent in their large, 
sunny school-room, and numerous were the 
rambles they enjoyed together in the deep 
woods round about Mendota. Saturday was 
general holiday for them all; and a pretty 
sight it was when, with a basket on her arm 
containing dinner, Grace would lead the way 
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from the hall through the garden, out to the 
wild freedom of those old groves and shady 


: valleys. 


One day wher she had walked with them 
farther than usual, George exclaimed: ‘‘Come, 
Miss Harvard, and sit on this mossy knoll, 
and tell us one of your nice stories !’’ 

So, under the spreading oak-trees they 
seated themselves, and Grace commenced one 
of her ever-fresh fairy tales, while her eager 
listeners sat with their eyes fastened upon her 
face, in deep attention, little Mary standing 
by her and twining in Grace’s hair the green 
leaves and bright berries of the glistening 
ivy, which she had gathered during their 
walk. Grace was unconscious of the charm- 
ing tableau she made, sitting there by the 
singing brook, the clear sky and bright sun 
overhead, and the flickering shadows chasing 
one another over her face and form. Sud- 
denly, the quiet of the place was broken by 
the sound of approaching steps, and presently 
there appeared before them a gentleman who 
stopped, with amazement and admiration, as 
he beheld the group before him. Grace colored 
beneath his earnest gaze. He bowed slightly, 
and then said :— 

‘*Pardon me for interrupting you; but I 
have been wandering about by myself, with 
no thought of meeting any one in these deep 
old woods. However, as we have wet, why 
not commence a friendship here as anywhere ? 
If I mistake not, you are Miss Harvard, the 
daughter of one of the dearest friends of my 
father. You may have heard your mother 
sometimes mention her husband’s college 
chum, Hal Harlow.’’ 

‘* Indeed I have,’’ answered Grace, tears 
filling her eyes, as she remembered the story 
her mother had often told of her father’s love 
of study, and how he would have been obliged 
to give up his books had not his good friend 
Hariow stepped forward, and by means of his 
wealth, so generously offered, enabled him to 
finish his college course. ‘‘Indeed I have, 
and I would be glad to introduce to you your 
father’s namesake, my noble little brother 
Harry.”’ 

**T hope I may some day see him,’’ replied 
the young man. ‘‘I happened here only by 
chance ; have been in town but a week, and 
heard last evening, through a friend, that 
Miss Grace Harvard was to spend the summer 
here. I intended to call upon you to-day, but 
am very happy to meet you here, and hope 
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you will consent to number among your 
friends Charles Harlow.’’ 

As Mr. Harlow spoke, he looked again into 
the sweet, brown eyes raised so trustingly to 
him. She extended her hand, and he held 
the tiny fingers for a moment in his own. 
From that hour Grace did count him among 
her friends! Did she think of him only as a 
friend? Ah! deeper in the secret places of 
her heart, down in the lowest depths, where 
no emotion had ever lived hefore, was the face 
of Charles Harlow ever present! He was a 
welcome visitor at the house of Mr. Clinton, 
for he was everywhere a favorite. The chil- 
dren complained, sometimes, that they no 
longer had Miss Grace alone, for they always 
met Mr. Harlow. Grace heard their com- 
plaints, and said nothing; for she knew how 
her heart beat with delight, and how her 
cheek would glow, when in these rambles she 
could descry the figure more dear to her than 
all the world beside It was the same old 
story; old, but ever new. She loved him— 
loved him as her mother once loved, as many 
have loved; but she believed that her affec- 
tion for him was deeper and truer than ever 
woman felt before. So the happy summer 
time flew by—the summer of Grace’s life! 

Each day they met; he the polished man 
of the world, she the simple wayside flower. 
She was pure and fresh; ready to bestow love, 
and eager to receive it. She allowed her fool- 
ish heart to bestow its all, unasked. She had 
not learned that the maiden must stand back 
in the shade, and give no token, till the youth 
with eager glances and burning words should 
choose to speak. 

Charles Harlow thought he fully understood 
the human heart. He had mingled in ladies’ 
society for many years; but for all that, with 
all his knowledge, and his beauty, and his 
intellect, he could not read the simple, little 
soul that opened to him every day. Perhaps 
it was too pure for his eyes; perhaps, having 
hooked so long upon dark and worldly things, 
the light of Heaven, which shone over her 
spirit, was too white and brilliant for his eyes 
to pierce to what lay below! So, though he 
would have died rather than cause her a sor- 
row, he lingered near her, walked and rode, 
read and conversed with her till the end! 

Ah, why need our darling learn so early 
that those who love must suffer? She confided 
all her little interests to her friend; he had 
been an attentive listener, and had made her 





his confidante. His confidante? Yes, of many 
of his thoughts and deeds, but of the one great 
subject nearest his heart, he never spoke to 
her. Why did he keep that back? It was 
from no evil motive. He loved this simple, 
little Grace, as he would have loved an own 
sister, had God ever given him one. He never 
dreamed that she was pouring out all her de- 
votion at his feet. He loved her as he said 
he did; but the poor child little knew, when 
they sat together near some babbling brook, 
with the last rays of the sun forming a halo 
round her head, or as they walked through 
the winding paths of the pleasant groves, or 
met at village festival, that far away, amid 
the din of a great city, in an elegant mansion, 
such as she had never seen, there was a spoiled 
and petted child of fortune, who would, before 
another summer had fled, be his bride. Oh, 
was there no good angel to whisper to the in- 
nocent child that she loved in vain? 

At-last the day came which was to take 
him from her. He had spent the summer in 
Mendota, and now, he told her, he must go. 
With swelling heart and drooping eyes she 
asked him if they would ever meet again. 
Cheerily he answered, yes; that when she 
returned to her mother’s home, he should 
visit her. And so they talked, that last night 
she could be with him, as they strolled to- 
gether up and down in the still moonlight. 
The hours of that evening seemed like mo- 
ments, and as the moon was sinking out of 
sight, he took her hand, and said :— 

‘‘ Now, my little sister, I must leave you; 
never forget me, for I shall often think of our 
pleasant summer together; and we can live 
it over again in thought till we meet.’’ She 
clung closer to him, but dared not speak. 
He continued: ‘‘You must not be sad, for 
there are many here who love you, and I shall 
always remember my darling little Grace, the 
sister of my heart!’® He folded her in his 
arms for a moment, pressed one kiss upon her 
cheek, and another upon her forehead, and 
with a murmured ‘‘God bless you,’’ he was 
gone! 

She stood where he had left her, till the 
night air made her shiver, and the moon hid 
herself behind the hills; and then, sick at 
heart and too ill to think, she entered the 
house, an@ going to her room, threw herself, 
dressed as she was, upon the bed, hoping 
that the morning and the sunlight would 
bring him back. Ah, never, any more! 
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With returning day she understood it all. 
She had learned the first lesson the world had 
to offer her, and the perusal of that page, so 
sweet, and yet so bitter, had broken her heart! 
* * * ~ - + 

One year has passed away since Grace and 
her friend parted in the garden at Mendota. 
One year with its joys and it sorrows, and 
now she is no longer the bright-eyed, laugh- 
ing maiden; she is a woman who has known 
suffering, who suffers still! She gave her 
all, her heart’s affection, unasked, and when 
it was not accepted, her spirit was crushed. 

Never before had she known the slightest 
sorrow, and when this bitter cup was given 
her to drink, she could not bear it. She ut- 
tered no complaint; she grew weaker each 
day, and finally was obliged to abandon her 
duties as teacher, and return to her mother. 
In place of the light-hearted child who left 
that home, was a sad, broken-spirited woman. 
Her eyes grew larger and clearer, the color on 
her cheek deepened, but it was not the hue 
of health. Each day her hand grew more 
transparent, and her slight form more wasted. 
Her sweet face became even more saintly in 
its expression than before. Her voice was as 
gentle, and her words as kind and loving as 
ever. Her mother grieved to see her precious 
child fading from her sight, and slipping from 
her grasp. ‘‘ Will nothing keep her back?” 
No, frail child of earth, murmur not; trust 
in your Heavenly Father, and He will give 
you strength; your burden will not be heavier 
than you can bear. 

One evening Grace said: ‘‘Sit by me, 
dearest mamma, through the night, for I feel 
that, upon earth, I shall never see another 
sun arise. In Heaven, mamma, I shall soon 
meet those we love. How strange it seems, 
that, while you are still journeying on your 
lonely way, I shall be at rest! I, your little 
child, shall be safe in Heaven, where I can 
never suffer more; where nothing will ever 
grieve me, and where I can love and be loved! 
I am young to die, but my life has been long 
enough. You will not mourn and wish me 
back, for I long to go. It makes me happy 
to think how near home I am; and it will be 
but a little while before we meet again. Per- 
haps I shall be allowed to come for you, when 
God is ready to take you home. Oh, how 
gently I will kiss away your spirit; and how 
quiet and full of rest is the thought that, in 
Heaven, we shall never be separated—never 
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separated, dear mamma, from those we love! 
I’m tired now; kiss me, mother, and I'll go 
to sleep !’’ 

With one loving caress, and a sweet smile, 
she closed her eyes and fell asleep, such a 
deep, peaceful slumber! She never woke 
again. 
life into the hands of the Great Father, who 
had placed her cross upon her, that through 
suffering she might be made perfect. 

Her pure soul soared to God, and it was 
upon a darkened home and a mourning family 
that the next day’s sun arose. Her journey 
was over. And so it happened that upon the 
same day when Charles Harlow stood beside 
his elegant bride, and sailed away over the 
ocean tu their English home, his little Grace, 
who loved him so well, was carried out from 
her mother’s house to be laid at rest in the 
pleasant churchyard, where the violets fill 
the air with their perfume, and the birds sing 
their earliest spring songs. She had reached 
her haven of rest! She needed nothing more 
that man could give her. In her Saviour’s 
arms she will awake to life and love; and 
though our hearts ache when we think that 
never again shall we behold her face upon 
earth, we remember that with her all is well, 
and we are comforted ! 





TO THE STARS. 
BY W. BE. STRICKLAND. 


Hart starry host! bright gems of purest ray ; 
Pavement ethereal! Art thou the way— 

The shining way—the broad, celestial street 
O’er which resound the steps of angels’ feet, 
As joyfully they press towards God’s throne 
To string their sounding harps to him alone? 


Or art thou but as lamps, hung up above 

The earth thou shinest on, to light its course 

O’er paths majestic, and through realms profound. 
**Oh tell us, could we wander thus if love 
Supreme had not removed the opposing force 

Of gloom and darkness which old chaos bound 
Upon the aerial path we circle round ?”’ 


Is this your mission? Say, ye shining ones, 

Are ye the liviug letters of God’s truth 

Imprinted on the broad blue arch of heaven, 
That man, as on his constant course he runs, 
May nightly see from thoughts by Nature given, 
That heavenly wisdom blooms in endless youth? 


Tis thus ye speak to me. I reverent bow 

In love to the deep thoughts ye kindle now 
Within my heart. From this far distant shore 
I look, but cannot see the Bvermore ; 

Yet thy pure rays light up my poor estate, 
And shining say, God only can create, 


Without a struggle, she gave up her 
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A TRIP IN THE 


STREET CARS. 


BY DELTA. 


Have you ever taken a trip in one of our | 
street cars? What a look of amazement you 
give, as though the mere question proclaims 
that I am a candidate for a lunatic asylum. 
Well, then, for the sake of my reputation for 
sanity, which I seem to have putin jeopardy, 
permit me to vary the question by the intro- 
duction of an adjective. Have you ever taken 
an observing trip in one of our street cars? I 
never doubted that you had constantly used 
them as a means of transit from one part of 
the city to the other, but that is a widely dif- 
ferent thing from using the time employed in 
such transit, for study of character, physiog- 
nomy, philanthropy, or artistic beauty, for 
one and all of these may be studied, and 
studied with advantage, too, in a single trip. 

You look incredulous, You have ridden in 
the cars, of course, almost daily, you say, but 
have never found anything of interest in the 
passengers, unless you chanced to meet a 
friend. Ah, well! then you have missed much. 
I have to go, this bright, cold morning, from 
terminus to terminus on one of our city rail- 
ways. Now, will you take a seat with me, and 
let us try our fate together? I can, of course, 
promise you nothing but what you may see for 
yourself, any day; but as it appears that you 
have not seen all that you might have done, 
step in, and for once, use my eyes as well as 
your own. We need not look for any one just 
yet, for I usually find that I have the car to 
myself, at each terminus; but no! I am mis- 
taken.. I had forgotten my little friend, and 
there shé sits, as usual. Before you take 
your seat, look at the end of the car, and see 





if you are not attracted by that pale, wan 
little face, with its prematurely old expres- 
sion. I have been compelled to use the cars 
on this line very constantly this winter, and 
no matter at what point I entered them, if 
near the same hour in the morning, I was | 
always sure to see that child, with her large | 
bundle of arsenal work; she cannot be more 

than ten years of age, and I was at first struck | 
by the pleading look in that soft, blue eye, | 
and the sad, patient expression of her face, so 
unusual in one so young. She always seemed 
to me far too scantily clad for such inclement 
weather as this winter has favored us with, 
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and after pitying her in silence for many 
trips, I ventured a remark at last. 

‘*You have a very large bundle there for 
such a little one; can you carry it all by your- 
self?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, ma’am,’’ was all the response my 
question elicited. 

I returned to the charge. ‘‘It seems to me 
you have a very thin shawl for such a bit- 
terly cold morning ; have you nothing thicker 
than that ?’’ 

This remark probably came near home, for 
she at once became more communicative. 
‘*No, ma’am; this is mother’s shawl, its the 
thickest she ’s got, and she lends it tome when 
I go to get work for her; she’s sick, and always 
in bed, but she can sew, and I bring the work 
and take it home again.’’ 

A few questions more put me in possession 
of the main facts connected with her home; 
there is, alas! no novelty in the tale, and I 
need not trouble you with it further than to 
say that the father had enlisted in the begin- 
ning of the war, and had fallen on the field of 
Antietam; the poor, overtasked mother had 
been ill almost ever since, and this child— 
the eldest of three—was obliged to do the 
work of the house, and go each day to obtain 
army work for her mother to supply their 
daily needs. It pains me to see that look of 
care so early stamped upon her face, and I 
sometimes fancy to myself how differently she 
would look if her position could be changed, 
and ease and comfort take the place of hard- 
ship and privation. 

But see! what a very o!d man that is just 
getting in; surely it is not safe for him to 
have that baby in his arms; he looks too weak 
and trembling even to be alone, much less to 
have such a charge; but is not the contrast 
wonderful? One might almost think that 
they had been placed there to form a picture. 
Look at them, as he seats himself, and see 
how tenderly he lifts the child and rests its 
little head on his shoulder, with that baby 
arm round his neck; the fair, floating silver 
of his own locks mingles with those shining 
curls of gold, and that sunbeam playing over 
them both, is it not beautiful? I find’it worth 
the trip in itself to see such.a specimenof old 
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age; the calm, high brow, the kindly genial 
smile, the air of rest and peace—all tell of a 
life well spent, yet showing a quick interest 
still in all earth’s duties and pleasures, as 
one may see by the manner in which he guards 
and pets his little treasure. 

But listen to that merry laugh, and look at 
this party of boys rushing in, out of breath 
from running, and with skates in hand. ‘I 
say, Charlie, that conductor’s a brick; the 
other one wouldn't wait for us the other day, 
you know, when’’—The rest of the gentence is 
lost as they pass up the oars; but those joy- 
ous faces and happy voices infuse a little of 
their own sunshine into all around them. 
There is something always especially enliven- 
ing to me, in the fun, frolic, and freshness of 
a boy; a real, genuine, unspoiled boy; so 
ready to take the cream of things, to see the 
bright side of every little event, to catch the 
sunbeam when older heads see only the sha- 
dow; something most attractive, too—at least 
I find it so—in their intense appreciation of 
the ludicrous, and in their very love of mis- 
chief, when it is not coupled with cruelty, as 
it rarely is in a boy of high-toned generous 
nature. They enjoy life so heartily and 
thoroughly, that it is a pleasure to see their 
pleasure. Let them retain all their brightness 
as long as they can; the pall will fall soon 
enough upon earth and its pleasures; the 
high, buoyant spirits of youth are a gift and 
a blessing; never, never repress them unless 
they are carrying their possessor into danger- 
ous excess; but never merely because their 
expression may be in painful contrast to your 
own feelings. Do you remember those lines, 
which always rise to my memory when we are 
speaking of boys, beginning— 

* There 's something in a happy boy?"’ 
You do not? Well, then, turn your head this 
way, 80 as to avoid that spectacled dame op- 
posite; she has such a learned air, and has 
been watching us so closely, that I am sure if 
she should hear me repeat it, she would put 
us ina book. There! that will do:— 


“Thore 's something in a happy boy— 
A brave, free-hearted, generous ono— 
And in his clear and ready smile, 
Unsbaded by a thought of guile, 

And unrepressed by sadness— 
That brings me to my childhood back, 
As though I trod its very track, 

And felé its very gladness.” 


Look at that youngest boy, seated next to 








that seedy-looking mar with the red face, and 
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compare the glowing tint of health and exer- 
cise on the cheek of the one, with the color 
given to the other by careless living and ex- 
cess. They both have bright cheeks, it is 
true, but how different the hue. Dame Nature 
does not choose that her prerogative shall be 
invaded with impunity; she chooses to set 
her own seal upon the face, if her rules are 
complied with—and they are simple enough— 
she bestows the beautiful carnation and the 
clear, bright eye of that merry boy; if per- 
sistently violated, she revenges herself by the 
dark, unhealthy red, and dull, heavy eye of 
his neighbor. 

But how the car has filled while we have 
been talking; not a vacant seat now; we 
shall scarcely have time to notice all these 
people carefully. The old man and baby have 
gone; when did they go? and their places are 
filled by that quaint looking old woman with 
her huge market-basket, with that piece of fat 
pork sticking out of it; that will damage 
some dress yet, before it leaves the car. Oh, 
look! the harm is done already; see the bot- 
tom of that very elegant silk dress of the lady 
next to her; it has evidently had a long rub 
over the pork as it passed. Poor lady! how 
utterly unconscious and self-complacent she 
is! Shall we tell her? oh, no! why disturb 
her serene satisfaction? It is a thankless 
office to point out their misfortunes to any 
one; let her enjoy her short-lived triumph ; 
her whole air proclaims that a silk dress is to 
her a novelty and a recent possession, and 
probably her grief on detecting the mishap 
would be proportionately great. There seems 
something remarkable in the fact that the 
owner should owe both the possession and 
destruction of her dress to oil, yet I can 
searcely doubt that such is the case. How 
lamentable it is that manner and air cannot 
be purchased with material; then we should 
not be able to detect at a glance the period 
for which such wealth has been enjoyed, and 
the fortunate (?) possessors need not use such 
herculean and unavailing efforts—in political 
phrase—to ‘‘ define their position.”’ 

Look at that quiet-looking lady opposite ; 
her dress, though perhaps no less costly, is 
far plainer, and would never attract atten- 
tion ; yet, who could ever doubt for an instant 
that she had been used to just such a toilet 
through her whole life? You could not tell 
me how I know it, nor perhaps could I tell 
you; it is simply that she seems at home in 
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her clothes, which Petroleum and Shoddy 
never do. They always give you the idea 
that they have just been put on to inform you 
and the public generally how large their in- 
come is, and how liberally their oil-wells are 
producing: said clothes to be removed as soon 
as they arrive at home, and are satisfied that 
you and the public are aware of the fact. 

What a shifting kaleidoscope a car is! 
Look up at the far end now; what strange 
chance has brought those two together? Our 
little friend with her big bundle has been 
crowded into the extreme corner, and the 
velvet coat of that child, apparently just her 
own age, sweeps over and almost conceals 
her. Whata contrast! That elegant coat, 
thick handsome dress, stylish little hat with 
its bright feather, and rich furs, at which the 
poor little shivering thing at her side looks 
with admiration and something of awe in her 
gaze. What wonder if it shail seem to her, 
and many like her, that money—-that which 
can procure such things—is the ‘‘one thing 
needful,’’? and that its possession must insure 
happiness. Let us pause in some of our severe 
strictures on the wrong-doings of the lower 
classes, and consider their great and grievous 
temptations; shielded and guarded as we are, 
we can scarcely form an idea of their trials; 
untaught, uncared for, and too often unloved, 
they rush into sin; and we, their untempted 
sisters, sit by, in our comfortable homes, 
priding ourselves upon our own superiority 
and the sternness of our condemnation. You 
may think I speak warmly, but it is a subject 
upon which I feel strongly, and the case before 
us has brought it to mind most forcibly. 

What a fine looking man that officer is, half 
way up the car, on the other side! I hope 
that arm that he carries in a sling may not 
have to be amputated; one could not bear to 
think of such a frame being mutilated; what 
a pleasant expression, too! I will answer for 
it, that his men are devoted to him, would 
follow him anywhere, and die for him, if 
needs be. I am a firm believer in physiog- 
nomy, and though strange exceptions may 
arise, I think they are only exceptions to the 
general rule. 

Ah! look at that lady with that lovely 
little boy; just coming in; what an anxious, 
careworn face hers is, and what a beaming, 
sunny face the child has. Listen! 

*O mamma! mamma! dear papa! see, 
dear papa!”’ 





Look! he is pointing to the officer, he evi- 
dently takes him for his father, who, of course, 
is in the army. 

** No, darling! come here; that is not papa, 
only his dress is like papa’s; come here, and 
don’t trouble the gentleman.’’ 

Look how kindly the officer lifts the little 
fellow on his knee, with his free arm; I told 
you that he was kind hearted. Can you catch 
what he is saying? 

‘Come here, my little man! I am not 
your papa, but I am fighting in the same 
army, for the same great cause, and so we 
are brothers. When is your papa comin 
home to his little boy ?’’ 

‘* When this cruel war is over.’’ 

A prompt response from the little fellow, 
isn’t it? How much pleased the mother looks 
at the notice of her child; one cannot help 
hoping that her sweet face may have that sad 
anxious expression removed, not deepened 
ere this cruel war is over, and that her beau- 
tiful boy may be clasped in his father’s arms 
once more; but we have all witnessed too 
many of its sad effects, not to tremble for the 
earthly happiness of those who have given their 
best and dearest tothe service of their country. 

But see what a picture we have been miss- 
ing in the far corner of the car, opposite to the 
seat our little friend occupied; she has gone, 
I see, and the object of her admiration too; 
their paths in life probably as different and 
distinct as their personal appearance and their 
dress. What a pity that you are not an artist! 
There is a study for you, of a German student, 
in a pose, which you might seek, for many a 
long day, without obtaining. Such ease and 
grace in his position, and the careless manner 
in which that cap, with its band of fur, rests 
just enough on the side of his head to be pic- 
turesque. O student! please don’t leave us 
just here. How little idea you have that we 
are making you a study to appear in some 
future sketch, and when some one shall say, 
‘¢ Who was your model ?’’ how little shall we 
ever know who really was our model—a 
stranger seen for a chance moment in a city 
railway car. 

But can it be? Yes, actually. No wonder 
that he is leaving; we have arrived at the 
terminus, and the car is empty. Are you 
weary, or do you not agree with me, that it 
is as well to look around you in your trips 
and read a page from human nature in the 
daily journey of life? 
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OLD MAIDS. 


In a little work entitled ‘‘Our Peculiari- 
ties,’’ by Viscountess Combermere, there is 
the following fine tribute to the class of old 
maids :— 

‘These single women, whom it is the cant 
of society to ridicule, may have often post- 
poned their own settlement in life from the 
highest motives ; filial devotion has, perhaps, 
engrossed them so entirely in early life that 
no selfish object diverted them from its holy 
duties. It was sufficient to satisfy affection 
and to supersede hope; for the devoted, gene- 
rous child, from the intensity of her love, has 
felt that the future must ever be a blank, 
when the interest that engrosses the present 
is withdrawn by death; and this dreary pro- 
spect adds another motive to her tenderness. 
Unselfish as woman is under all circumstances, 
she is here more regardless of herself than in 
any other position. In married life she yields 
to her husband, who is her support and com- 
panion till death; to her children she looks 
for care and affection in age, but no con- 
sideration of future happiness or present 
pleasure encourages the patient daughter, as 
she watches day and night by the invalid 
mother, or the decrepit father. Here is the 
purest love, unsullied by one sensual thought 
as its origin or its object ; no instinct prompts 
it, no animal impulse strengthens it; the 
holiest feeling that fills the human ‘heart, it 
yields only in purity to the love of God.”’ 





WHEN AND HOW TO FIND FAULT. 


Fixp fault, when you must find fault, in 
private, if possible, and some time after the 
offence, rather than at the time. The blamed 
are less inclined to resist when they are 
blamed without witnesses. Both parties are 
-calmer, and the accused persons may be 
struck with the forbearance of the accuser, 
who has seen the fault and watched for a 
private and proper time for mentioning it. 
Never be harsh or unjust with your children 
or servants. Firmness, with gentleness of 
demeanor and a regard to the feelings, con- 
stitutes that authority which is always re- 
spected and valued. If you have any cause 
to complain of a servant, never speak hastily; 
wait, at all events, until you have had time 





to reflect on the nature of the offence, and if 
you must then reprove, it will not be under 
the influence of anger. 





ON THE BEACH. 
BY FLORENCE FARLEIGH. 


HAxp in hand on the beach we walked, 
In the summers long ago; 
The waves came up and kissed the beach, 
Then murmuring back would go; 
The stars shone bright in the tranquil sky, 
The moon looked down with a ghastly eye, 
And the sweet south winds came moaning by, 
And the still, small hours of night drew nigh, 
Yet hand in hand on the beach we walked, 
And of Love’s sweet fancies idly talked-- 
In the summers long gone by. 


Ah, how the old, old love comes back, 
As I-think of it to-night ; 

Strange, such a fovlish, childish dream 
A wowan's heart can blight! 

For love is only a flower of June— 

The waning light of an autumn moon— 

The tender notes of a tender tune 

That breaks in a dreamy afternoon, 

Charming the heart and the senses away, 

Ailuring us on with childish play, 
That endeth so very soon. 


We dreamed the dream—’tis over now, 
We have cast the toy away, 

And never will touch the broken thing— 
The fragments tbat round us lay. 

Yet oh, how oft in my dreams I see 

The spectre of things that used to be; 

My soul is weighed with a memory 

Of music and moonlight, love and thee. 

In dreams we walked on that silvery shore, 

Hands clasped in hands as iv days of yore, 
When our hearts were young and free. 


Well, it was best we did not wed, 
For we both were pour, and oh, 
When poverty comes in the door, 
Love flieth away, you know. 
Now, you are wedded to Lilly Vane, 
She holds your heart with a golden chain. 
To-morrow (would it were o’er, the pain 
Is searing my life, madd'ning my brain) 
I must kneel at the altar, careless, cold, 
And sell myself for an old man's gold, 
Ay, wear the golden chain. 


He calls me his queen, his bird, his lower— 
Well, well, he shali never know 

My love was bought with a golden dower— 
"Tis better that it were so, 

Oh Love is a bird that comes with Spring ; 

When cold winds tlow it plumes its wing 

And flieth away, yet still will ring 

Through all the years its echoing. 

The heart will throb, and the breast will sigh. 

When the ghosts come back from days gone b} 
Yet "tis all imagining ! 
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CUPID versus KEROSENE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MISS SLIMMENS’ WINDOW,’’ ETC. 


I, 


‘*T nAvE three tid-bits of news, to-night, 
my dear.’’ 

‘*Give them to us in place of dessert, then, 
for the dinner is rather scanty,’’ said the 
wife, ‘‘and—”’ 

‘“‘That’s a tid-bit a piece, papa. Divide 
equally!’’ cried the daughter. 

The speakers were sitting at a table in a 
neatly furnished apartufent, which presented 
a combination of sitting and dining-room. 
The light of two burners in the chandelier 
above shed a cheerful glow over them; the 
one servant had removed the single course of 
stewed chicken and mashed potatoes to the 
kitchen, and herself with it. The mistress of 
the entertainment was pouring some very 
hot, very fragrant tea upon due proportions 
of sparkling sugar and thin cream, in three 
dainty old-fashioned cups and saucers, when 
the master made the above remark. A young 
lady, sitting midway between the two, passed 
his cup to her father and handed round a 
plate of such delectable bread and butter that 
it was not unlike, in appearance, to the golden 
dust of lilies sandwiched between their many 
leaves. For these people, though poor, had 
seen better days; and it was their instinct to 
have the best in quality, however limited in 
quantity. o 

‘*Now, papa, you have your dessert, give 
us ours.’’ 

‘“We will serve the mother first, then. 
This for you, Mrs. Lowell. Those two cor- 
ruscating sketches of the oil regions which I 
sent to the Daily Trumpet were accepted, and 
I have the Trumpet’s check for $50 in my 
pocket.’’ 

**T suppose I’m to congratulate you,” said 
the wife, admiringly. 

‘* And now I propose to serve myself, Miss 
Emily. Kerosene & Co. have raised my salary 
a thousand dollars.”’’ 

The young lady sprang from her seat, and 
ran to kiss first one parent, then the other. 

‘*Sit down and finish your bread and but- 
ter, before I give ont the other dainty.’’ 

‘*Oh, papa, my appetite’s quite spoiled. 
Don’t keep me in suspense !”’ ’ 

40* 





‘* Well, this for you, Miss. We are invited 
to a grand party at Kerosene’s.’’ 

‘* We?’’ queried the lady of the house, in 
mild surprise. ‘‘It isn’t possible the Kero- 
senes would invite their bookkeeper ?’’ and a 
faint smile played about the corners of her 
still lovely mouth. 

**I don’t care for my tid-bit,’’ cried the 
daughter; ‘‘for, of course, we will not go; 
and I must say, papa, I think you keep the 
lion’s share to yourself.’’ 

‘* How did they come io raise your salary, 
my love? I suppose you asked it ?’’ 


‘*T demanded it. They knew it was but 
just, considering the rise in the price of every- 
thing, and their own enormous profits. They 
did not wish to iose so valuable an assistant ; 
so they acceded with a good grace. I‘ will 
say, too, that Kerosene seemed not only per- 
fectly willing, but he wrote me a check for 
$500, which he said I should have had the 
past year. And he urged me very heartily 
to come to the party—‘ Mrs. Kerosene’s party,’ 
as he called it. There, little girl, what do 
you think of that reserved shot?’’ 

‘It’s quite stunned me, papa; took away 
my breath. It’s better than Christmas morn- 
ings, when I used to open my stockings.’’ 

The bookkeeper looked over at his wife. 
She sat silent, but there were tears in her 
eyes, and a bright flush on her cheek. 

‘**T shall pay that annoying debt.for Emily’s 
piano, now. There’s only two hundred due. 
I was afraid we should have to give it up, 
though the C——s have been so patient. 
You ’ve been so economical, my dear wife, 
that there is not even a grocer’s bill outstand- 
ing. So you and puss shall have the rest of 
the money to repair your shabby wardrobes, 
and get that long-needed carpet,’’ and his 
eye glanced over the innumerable nice darns 
and tidy patches of the threadbare three-ply. 

** And your coat, Mr. Lowell ?’’ 

*“‘T°ll retain that check for 350; it’s good 
for a coat and vest. Wemust go to the Kero- 
sene’s bail, my love; don’t you think so ?”’ 

‘Oh, Richard, how can we? It would be 
almost degrading !”’ 

‘*? know they are coarse people; but we 
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must use some policy in our worldly affairs, 
my proud lady. Then, really, Kerosene is 
not so bad ; he has that most excellent thing, 
a warm heart, which always more or less 
refines its possessor. He has a very great 
respect for me, bordering on deference’’— 

‘*Because he knows you’re a gentleman, 
papa, if you are poor.’’ 

** And I have no doubt will be really pleased 
to see us at his house on so splendid an occa- 
sion. As for his wife, I never saw her but 
twice, and I fear she is as vulgar as possible. 
She might even turn up her nose at you, my 
love; but that wouldn’t harm us. We could 
laugh behind the sleeve of our philosophy, 
see, be amused, and come home.”’ 

**Well, Richard, as you say, it will not 
harm us. I should like to have poor Emily 
see a little gayety, if it were only of the right 
kind.” 

‘*There ’ll be plenty of good people at Mrs. 
Kerosene’s. A man who has made two hun- 
dred thousand, as his own share of a com- 
pany’s profits, in eighteen months, won’t be 
long in drawing about his house some very 
nice society. Human nature is as human as 
ever.’”’ 

‘*You shall go, then, and take our daughter. 
It would not be worth while for both to go to 
the expense of an outfit.’’ 

‘‘Then, mamma, it must be you.’’ 

‘*No, darling, I have no desire; it would 
be an effort for me to go. But I think a 
young lady who will be nineteen in six weeks, 
and has never attended a ball or large eve- 
ning party, is entitled to some extra exertion 
in her behalf,’’ and the mother smiled, almost 
gayly. ‘‘You shall go with your father, 
Emily, and both of you shall do credit to’’— 

‘*The bookkeeper’s family,’’ burst forth 
the young girl, with a merry laugh. 

‘‘Do you remember that pink silk I wore 
the evening of Howard’s party ?’’ continued 
Mrs. Lowell, as she passed a second cup of 
tea for her husband. 

‘‘T remember that you looked exceedingly 
well, but I’m not good at particulars. Curse 
the scoundrel! Who would have dreamed, 
when he greeted us so warmly, that the very 
next day he would abscond with every dollar 
of our little fortune’’— 

‘There, Richard, don’t—don’t think of it! 
it only excites you, and you’ve promised me 
to forgive him. About the silk; it is very 
rich and delicate, not a bit soiled—for I have 





not worn it since—and plenty full enough for 
an under-robe. She must have a dres8 of 
flounced tulle, or puffed, over it, which wili 
not cost so very much; and with a new pair 
of gloves and gaiters she will do admirably. 
My comb of pearls and gold is just in the fash- 
ion, and her hair looks beautifully as they 
wear it now.’’ 

‘*No doubt she ’ll look as well as any of 
them. Why can’t she wear that white muslin 
she used to look so pretty in last summer ?’’ 

‘*Oh, papa, how ridiculous !’’ 

‘*Then, there will be the expense of a car- 
riage,’’? mused the careful housewife. ‘‘ Still, 
if Emily really wishes to go, she shall.’’ 

‘*Mamma, I do wis& to go, since we’re so 
well able to afford it.’’ 

‘* Consider it settled, then. How many days 
before the affair takes place ?’’ 

‘¢There are the tickets,’’ said Mr. Lowell, 
taking an envelope from his inner coat-pocket 
and passing it over the table. 

Emily leaned over her mother’s shoulder to 
examine the envelope and cards. 

‘Mrs. Kerosene has chosen her coat-of- 
arms already,’’ said the matron, with an 
amused smile. 

‘*Has she? I didn’t observe it.” 

**Yes; acup, out of which issues a flame. 
It might be Aladdin’s lamp, or an oil-well on 
fire; I’m sure I can’t decide. The motto is: 
‘ Philosophia stemma non inspicit.’ ”’ 

Mr. Lowell laughed outright. 

‘¢That’s one of Gregory’s inexcusable jokes, 
I know,’’ said he. ‘1 recall, now, hearing 
Mrs. Kerosene begging him for a design and 
motto, ‘as he was such a scholar,’ she said, 
‘and must know all about the book of Heral- 
dry, since he wrote so much for the Herald.’ 
The fact is, she didn’t like to ask any of her 
new friends, for fear of exposing her ignorance, 
and so came to her husband’s clerk, as one 
who would not dare laugh at her. ‘ Philoso- 
phy looks not into genealogies.’ That was 
too bad of Gregory! He’s naturally satirical, 
and his position constantly tends to increase 
the fault—for fault it is, Emily, and almost 
the only one which Jasper Gregory has.’’ 

‘*T didn’t say it was not a fault, papa,’’ 
answered the young girl, not aware that her 
flushing cheek had accused ‘‘ papa’’ of a mis- 
statement. 

‘“‘T saw it in your eyes, little girl. But 
never mind Jasper. I believe I forgot to tell 
you that this brilliant festival is to be given 
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in honor »f the Kerosene heir—Stephen Kero- 
sene, Jun.—attaining his majority.”’ 

‘What, papa, that whitish-haired youth I 
saw that day I came to the office, with a 
large mouth and freckled hands, who stum- 
bled over the tall stool when he came to offer 
me a chair, thinking, I suppose, that I was a 
lady ?”’ 

‘*He’s not very handsome, certainly, but 
his mamma would pull our hair for saying so. 
He has improved considerably since the time 
you saw him—has been away to college, and 
as he always wears gloves, it matters not if 
his hands be freckled. I understand Mrs. 
Kerosene dotes on him.’’ 

** Mothers are so silly,’’ thought the gentle 
Mrs. Lowell, glancing at her own child, and 
wondering if she really did overrate the beauty 
of that fair, frank face, and ithe sweetness of 
that ingenuous disposition. ‘‘She shall have 
a chance with others, at all events,’? was her 
mental resolution. 

But it was high time to dispose of the tea- 
tray and bring out the evening’s sewing. A 
sudden silence had fallen on the flushed and 
exhilarated Emily, which, perhaps, was ex- 
plained, when she managed to ask her father, 
getting behind his chair to hand him the paper, 
if ‘*Mr. Gregory was going to the party?’ 

‘*He’s invited; that’s all I know about it. 
If we go, I presume he will.’ 


II. 


Ir was the day after the party. The first 
Kerosene ball had been a dazzling success. 
Nobody but the hired attendants had laughed 
much ; and as these were capable of correcting 
mistakes and supplying all necessaries, the 
preparations insured triumph. The mistress 
of the féte, after passing through the hands of 
her hairdresser and lady’s maid, looked very 
well, as she stood to receive her guests—a 
little too gorgeous for her own house, though 
her maid had toned her down as much as she 
would submit to; and as, fortunately for her 
present position, she had never been much of 
a talker, she was not now tempted to indulge 
fatally in conversation. She appeared very 
much gratified, very warm, and not very 
uneasy. Her lord, being unpretending and 
good-natured, diffused a pleasant atmosphere 
about him, so that the guests almost forgot 
to notice the slight odor of petroleum. Her 





darling ‘‘Stephe’’ had managed to acquire 
the accomplishments of saying, ‘‘Don’t see 
it!’ with quite an air of wit, and of waltzing 
tolerably ; and as that was all which most of 
the younger ladies could desire or expect, and 
as his prospects were so bewilderingly bril- 
liant, the son and heir also did his part credit- 
ably. Mr. Lowell and his daughter had been 
present, and, despite their being unheralded 
strangers, attracted a great deal of attention, 
and were as much admired as any pair in the 
rooms. Mrs. Kerosene, to use her own ex- 
pression, had been ‘‘very much put out’’ 
when she learned that her husband had in- 
vited his bookkeepers, especially ‘‘that one 
with a family, which he’d be certain to 
bring ;’’ but when she saw how gentlemanly 
was the father, and how pretty (and well- 
dressed) the daughter, she took back her 
vexation, and, before the evening was over, 
almost grew proud of her erst unwelcome 
guests. Emily, girl-like, enjoyed her hand- 
some dress, the gay rooms, the music, the 
dancing—she was not too ethereal to enjoy 
the delicious, costly, unrivalled supper. She 
had as many offers to dance as she cared to 
accept, was introduced by Mrs. Kerosene to a 
great many people who seemed to admire her ; 
had been selected as his partner by Stephen 
Kerosene so often that she was obliged gently 
to rebuke him, and had had a quiet half hour 
in a corner with Jasper Gregory, who was 
there, but in avery ill humor. She had tried 
to teaze him out of it, for she, herself, felt 
brilliant and happy as a“bird; but he had 
grown quite morose under her raillery, and 
when young Kerosene spied her out, and again 
came for her to dance, he had resigned her 
with a terribly delicate and sharp remark 
that rankled in her gay heart like a cambriec- 
needle. 

‘‘ Because he does not care for parties, he 
is selfish enough not to wish others to enjoy 
them,’’ she had thought, a little bitterly. 

But she had enjoyed herself and had gone 
home sleepy and tired, to brighten up again 
when she found her mother opening the door 
to them, and pour out a vivid account of her 
evening’s pleasure; while her cheeks glowed 
as softly and her eyes shone as happily as they 
had done earlier in the night. 

‘I was proud of her, dear wife,’’? whispered 
the father; and the mother’s heart throbbed 
with pride, too, as she helped unbind the 
thick, glittering hair, and unfasten the misty 
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cloud of tulle and robe of glimmering silk 
from the fair, youthful form. 

It was the day after this successful ball that 
Stephen Kerosene, just after lunch, came into 
his father’s office. He did not seem at all 
dulled by the night’s dissipation; he was not 
as dull as usual, in fact; he seemed wide 
awake and restless, walking back and forth 
in the main room, pulling at the wrists of his 
plum-colored gloves, with something like an 
idea twinkling feebly, like an expiring star, 
in the pale blue depths of his eyes. Presently 
he went into an inner apartment, where, at a 
desk, stood Mr. Lowell, to whom he bowed 
very politely, and, positively, with a blush; 
but he did not speak to him, shuffling along 
until he came to a second desk, at which 
Jasper Gregory was busy at his books. 

‘* How de do, Gregory? Hope you enjoyed 
yourself last night ; I did.’’ 

‘Your good mother would have been dis- 
appointed if you had not,’’ replied the book- 
keeper, looking up with a pair of sharp, dark 
eyes. ‘I trust Madame Kerosene is as well 
as usual? I shall do myself the honor to call 
and inquire as soon as I find an hour of lei- 
sure. We hard-working fellows can’t expect 
to observe all the formalities, you know, Mr. 
Kerosene.”’ 

‘*T s’pose it’s rather hard to be tied down 
to a string of figures; Z shouldn’t fancy it, 
I’msuah. But Is’pose everybody can’t— 

‘* Invest in oil-wells. That ’s a melancholy 
fact. But if they did, yout know, the business 
would be overdont. Soit’s providential.’’ 

**T s’pose ’tis, if you say so, Gregory. I’ve 
great confidence in your opinions. And to tell 
the truth, that’s what I want to see you about 
now ;’’ lowering his voice, and looking about 
him. ‘‘ How’s Miss Lowell to-day? have you 
heard? Do you think she enjoyed herself ?’’ 

‘*If you’ve come to ask my opinion on so 
weighty a matter as Miss Lowell’s health, I 
should say that I presume she is about as 
usual—perhaps a little sleepy—yours being 
her first ball. And I judged that she en- 
joyed herself very well indeed.”” — 

**Do you, now, really? I’m glad of that; 
I’m sure Z did.’’ 

‘* Why don’t you ask her father how she ia, 
if you want to know ?’’ 

‘*Oh’’.—sheepishly—‘‘I don’t want him to 
see how I feel, just yet. The fact is, Gregory, 
I was—but don’t you say a word to anybody, 
especially the governor—I was very much 





struck with that girl. Don’t you think she’s 
uncommon handsome and—and genteel ?’’ 

**T have always admired her.’’ 

‘There! I’d rather have your opinion than 
anybody else’s, for you’re a fellow of taste, 
Gregory, if you aint as rich as some folks. I 
can see what’s what better’n mother, any 
day. Gregory, the fact is, plague take it, I’m 
in love with Miss Lowell.’’ 

** Indeed.”’ 

‘Yes, lam. And if she won’t have me, I 
shall be awfully miserable. I don’t care what 
the governor says, nor mother neither; I’m 
going to marry her ifI can get her. I didn’t 
sleep a wink after I went to bed this morn- 
ing, and I’ve been walking about like a fool 
all day. I’d got to tell somebody, or burst, 
and as I didn’t dare to go and tell her, so sud- 
den, I made up my mind I’d have a talk with 
you.’’ 

** Very discreet, certainly.’’ 

**T’ve been thinking maybe the best way 
to begin with her would be to send her a 
present ; something handsome, you know. I 
wish you ’d advise me what to get, your taste 
is so much better’n mine.”’ 

The bookkeeper laid down his pen and 
looked into the self-complacent face of the son 
and heir, with its white eyebrows and pale 
eyes, its usual self-satisfied expression a little 
troubled just then with the new feelings which 
were beginning to stirin the adolescent bosom 
like a little bed of early greens coming up in 
a Dutch garden, under the spring sunshine. 
It was an honest face, certainly ; full of ego- 
tistical good nature, like the father’s. For- 
tunately for Stephen, the great Petroleum 
Company did not come into existence soon 
enough to damage his boyhood, and he was, 
as yet, only the least bit touched by the vices 
of Young America. The keen eyes which 
looked straight through him flashed with a 
single dart of contempt, levelled at the youth’s 
complacency, and then smiled. 

** Wouldn’t it be wasting ammunition, be- 
fore you have some encouragement that the 
fortress will eventually surrender ?’’ 

**Oh, I’m tolerably suah, you know. A 
poor girl can’t expect two such chances. No- 
thing like trying, anyhow.’’ 

‘Ah! if you think so, you ’ll not blame me 
if you should happen to be defeated. I’m 
ready to give you, freely, any assistance I 
can. And since you think money will have 
such weight with her’’— 
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‘* Aw, not money alone, Gregory.”’ 
‘*I’d advise you to begin the siege plump 
and honest, with firing dollars at her. Some 


sentimental young men make their first deli- * 


cate advances with flowers—a sweet bouquet— 
oranew book, orsome choice music; something 
to appeal to the imagination. But, in your 
case, what, now, could be more appropriate 
than a costly, euamelled lady’s wallet, well 
stuffed with five and ten dollar gold pieces? 
only gold is at such an awful premium.”’ 

‘*Hang the premium! I don’t mind that, 
really! if you advise me to do it, Gregory. 
Are you sure she won’t be angry, and send it 
back ?”” 

**Mustn’t let her know where it comes from, 
at first. Send something every day: you can 
follow up the purse with a jewelled bracelet ; 
then a Geneva watch; then a blue moire an- 
tique silk—blue becomes Miss Lowell, she is 
so fair and fresh—or anything useful and 
valuable you may think of. After two or 
three weeks of such attentions, i think you 
may venture to offer yourself, as the most 
flattering and useful of all your gifts. She 
will hardly have the courage, as you say, to 
refuse such attractions.” 

‘* And mustn’t I call, in the meantime ?”’ 

“Oh, certainly, call devotedly. She will 
guess where the presents come from; but if 
she does not know, she cannot return them.’’ 

*¢Phank you for your assistance; I’m much 
obliged. And I believe Ill go right away to 
Tiffany’s, and see what I can find in the way 
of a wallet’’—and the grateful youth actually 
shook hands with his treacherous adviser, as 
he hurried off on his errand. 

Gregory felt ashamed of himself as he 
watched the eager step with which Stephen 
walked away; but that little streak of misan- 
thropy came out darker than ever in his 
heart, as he muttered in self excuse :— 

‘*There’s neither joking nor satire about 
it. He expects to get a young girl’s love with 
money, and why not be honest about it. 
Then, who knows ?—that may be the surest 
way. I believe itis. If there’s anything in 
the world a true woman loves, it’s to spend 
money. That seems to be what she is made 
for. Emily Lowell has had a superior mother, 
and is better than the rest. Yet I may be 
mistaken even in her. As that fool says: 
‘There ’s nothing like trying !’ ’”’ 

He turned to his accounts and steadily 
threaded their complications, as if there did 





not swim between him and them the light of 
a pair of maidenly eyes and the glow of a 
cheek swift to blush when his gaze rested too 
earnestly upon it. 

That night Jasper Gregory did not come, to 
ask her how she had liked the ball, and Emily 
grew sleepy very early. The next day her 
astonishment, and that of the whole little 
household was great, at a package which was 
left by an errand-boy: tg her address, and 
which, upon opening, contained an elegant 
wallet, inside of which snugly reposed, in 
glittering slumber, ten golden eagles. In 
vain her mother and herself puzzled their 
heads over the mysterious affair. 

‘One of two things is certain,’’ cried Emily, 
after an hour’s wonderment; ‘‘either the 
fairies are actually showering their favors 
upon us—after so long withholding them—or 
that dear, good, old Mr. Kerosene was so 
pleased with me at his ball, that he has taken 
this curious way of showing it. Indeed, 
mamuina, he did seem to like me very much,”’ 
she concluded, with a modest blush. 

‘Perhaps that is the explanation, my dear. 
I’m inclined to think it is, for we have no 
other friend rich enough to be so munificent. 
I did not think he had so much delicacy. It 
would have been more like him to just send 
it by your father. People are often better 
than we give them credit for. We will be 
grateful, at least, for all the good-fortune that 
has befallen us this week.’’ 

When Mr. Lowell came home to dinner he 
took the same view of the present that Emily 
had done. 

‘¢Kerosene said to me, to-day, ‘What a 
charming girl you’ve got; I’d give a quarter 
of my next year’s income for a daughter like 
that.’ ”’ 

All this flattery, and surprise, and excite- 
ment, made Miss Emily twice as pretty as 
ever; she had never looked more animated 
and beautiful than on that evening when the 
bell rung, and Bridget announced— 

‘¢Mr. Stephen Kerosene !’’ 

Emily felt a little perturbed because there 
was no fire in the parlor; and the sitting- 
room carpet was so patched ; but her parents 
were not at all discomposed, and received the 
blushing youth with a grace which put him 
as much at ease as the case allowed. If Mr. 
Stephen had been a man of the world, accus- 
tomed to the highest charms of society, theme 
would still have been a beauty of its own 
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about the cheerful room, with its open piano, 
its engravings on the walls, and its pretty 
sewing-basket—to say nothing of that chief 
ornament, which absorbed sq large a part of 
Stephen’s eyes that he occasionally forgot the 
use of his mouth. However, he got on very 
well, apologizing for not having sooner made 
the acquaintance of the ladies, owing to his 
having been away at college! and hoping to 
be permitted tocome again. He had not been 
five minutes in her presence before Mrs. Low- 
ell made up her mind where the wallet had 
come from. 

‘* How stupid he was! Odear!’’ said Emily, 
when the door closed behind him. She had 
been listening, all the time, for somebody 
else’s step, and had been disappointed, 

Her mother looked at her with a curious 
smile, but said nothing. Only, before they 
retired, she remarked :— 

“*T think, my darling, that I would not 
touch the contents of your Cinderella wallet 
just yet, ifI were you. They will keep.’’ 

The next two or three weeks formed an era 
in Emily’s life. She had her first lover. Yes, 
there could be no doubt of Stephen Kerosene’s 
passion, nor of his object in spending four 
evenings of the seven in the modest sitting- 
room of the Lowells.* Even Emily, artless as 
she was, could not be blind to such devotion. 
Day after day some costly present had been 
left at the door, until Mrs. Lowell was obliged 
to return them to the unknown donor by the 
errand-boy who brought them. In some cases, 
this was impossible; for instance, the blue 
moire antique had been sent from the store 
where it was purchased and left, and the boy 
had nothing to do but deliver it; the clerk 
did not know who had paid for it, and could 
not take it back. So it was laid away beside 
the wallet. 

In all this time not a word did the mother 
say to her daughter of Stephen Kerosene as a 
lover. She neither jested on the subject, nor 
particularly discouraged his calls, nor ridi- 
culed nor praised him in his absence. She 
let her child’s nature have fair play ; watch- 
ing her, meanwhile, with the interest which 
only a mother can feel. And, despite her 
womanly tact and her strict surveillance, she, 
herself, was in doubt as to the true character 
of Emily’s feelings. Sometimes she was cer- 
tain that Emily liked the young man, and 
had made up her mind to accept him. Then 
she would wonder if the glitter of his fortune 





had so blinded her sensitive, her refined dar- 
ling, that she could not perceive his innate 
coarseness, his crude, unformed mind and 
manners. Or—had the fact of his having 
been the /irst to offer her that delightful, in- 
toxicating incense of adoration, been of undue 
weight in impressing her child’s heart ? 

We are going to confess the whole truth in 
this recital. The saddest part of our little 
history is found in the fact that when the 
parents discussed the matter between them- 
selves, they, albeit they confessed it not, 
were themselves somewhat fascinated by that 
alluring vista of uncounted, ever-accumu- 
lating splendors which opened before their 
daughter. They began to look, with lenient 
eyes, upon the deficiencies of the suitor, and 
to say to eaeh other that he ‘‘had a good 
heart,’’ that ‘‘he would improve,’’ that ‘‘his 
love was, evidently, so devoted, it could 
scarcely fail to make their dear child happy— 
that is, if she felt at all inclined to return it. 
At least, they would not seek to bias her.’’ 

So Emily was let alone to her heart’s con- 
tent. She acted solely on her own judgment. 
If she was sometimes, during the day, very 
thoughtful and pensive, even melancholy, 
and again, restlessly gay, her mother made 
no remark on her fitful moods. At evening 
she treated the persistent caller as the spirit 
moved her. She would be bewitchingly teas- 
ing, charmingly sedate, or girlishly frolicsome 
as shechose. In one thing she never changed. 
She never gave Stephen that opportunity, for 
which he was nearly frantic, to declare him- 
self. She did not encourage him to be ‘‘ sen- 
timental.’’ Noone could accuse her of flirting 
with him. If she sang for him, it was spark- 
ling, meaningless songs. She was a puzzle to 
him, to her parents, and it maybe to herself. 


ITl. 


For nearly a month Jasper Gregory, who 
usually called on his friends, the Lowells, 
about once a week, had spent but one even- 
ing with them. That was an evening when 
Stephen was absent at a grand fancy ball. 
Poor Stephen was almost cross because his 
lady-love was not invited. But Emily had 
received only that solitary invitation to his 
mother’s party. Several people, who remem- 
bered and admired her, asked Mrs. Kerosene 
about her, when they were making up their 
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lists; bat that lady always informed them 
that she was husband’s bookkeeper’s daugh- 
ter; and that, with the discouraging addition 
that her residence was an immense distance 
from the Avenue, put an end to her chances. 
So, consoling himself with the idea that jus- 
tice would soon be done to the fortunate girl 
of his choice, Stephen had gone to a masque- 
rade; and Emily, delighting in a quiet even- 
ing, had arranged her sewing, and was very 
busy, when Mr. Gregory was announced. 
She was entirely alone. Her parents had 
gone out together to a lecture. The color 
rose rapidly into Jasper’s sallow cheek when 
he perceived this, but soon faded. Emily 
was friendly and affable; as pleasant as her 
mother would have been. Apparently her 
unruffled cordiality did not satisfy the visitor. 
He may have expected an air of pique, or of 
hauteur. If so, he did not find it. She was 
as sweet and friendly as ever. After saying 
some things intended to be provoking, but 
not proving s0, Mr. Gregory finally congratu- 
lated Miss Emily on her brilliant prospects. 

She looked him straight in the eyes an in- 
stant, and said :-— 

**Do you mean Mr. Kerosene’s attentions ? 
But he has not declared himself yet, and it 
would be premature in you, or me, to be too 
much delighted.” 

**He’s only waiting a chance. He has con- 
fided that much to me. He says he will have 
to write, if you will not let him speak. I hope 
you ’re not a coquette, Miss Emily.’’ 

‘It’s kind of you to hope so much for me, 
Jasper.’’ 

‘*Jasper!’’ she often called him so; but 
the name had never sounded so sweetly, even 
on her lips, before. He had offended her, at 
last; but her resentment was shown with 
such a maidenly gentleness, that, after all, it 
did not comfort him to have annoyed her. He 
had been very unpleasant, and he finished up 
an uncomfortable visit by a sudden and cold 
**Good-evening.”’ 

It would not be surprising if, after Jasper 
had made such a bear of himself, the good 
nature and humble devotion of the Kerosene 
heir should show to the best advantage, on 
his next visit. Emily gave him full credit 
for his excellent temper—and also for his in- 
tolerable self-conceit. There he sat, evening 
after evening, smiling broadly at all she did 
and said; giving her such ‘‘killing’’ glances 
when mamma was looking the other way, and 





all the time bearing on his demeanor a legible 
inscription of contented expectancy ; as if his 
new coat had been labelled, ‘‘ This draft for 
$1,000,000 on the bank of Love has been duly 
honored.’’ 

Inthe meantime a trouble arose on Stephen’s 
unclouded horizon ; his mother discovered that 
her precious was in love, and with whom. Her 
indignation was powerful; but, for all, her 
meek son arose in resistance to her authority ; 
an element of stubbornness which he had in- 
herited solely from her, became suddenly 
apparent, threatening the overthrow of one 


_ of her brightest ambitions. 


Emily’s pretty, pearly ears would have 
tingled hotly, if she could have heard some of 
the terms which the newly-made lady applied 
to herself, while warning and threatening her 
wayward pet. 

Not making headway against the current 
of Stephe’s inclinations, the valiant woman 
presently bethought her of appealing to the 
other party; and Miss Lowell was quite dis- 
turbed, one afternoon, after baing informed 
by Bridget that Mrs. Kerosene wished to see 
her, particularly, in the parlor. Her mother 
was out, and she had to face the ordeal alone. 
Guessing that the call in some way pointed 
towards Stephen’s attentions, she could not 
entirely repress a slight color, which made 
her look very pretty, as she greeted her 
visitor. 

Mrs. Kerosene sat down, flirted her hand- 
kerchief and wiped her face with it, as she 
used to do when she cooked for her boarders 
on B—— Street, for she felt very warm, con- 
sidering the coldness of the day. But she was 
accustomed to facing difficulties—‘ fighting 
her way,’’ she called it, in those times gone 
by—and she did not allow embarrassment to 
hold her in check, now. Plunging boldly 
into business, she began :— 

‘*Stephe tells me you and he are making 
up to each other.”’ 

‘‘Indeed,’? murmured the young lady, not 
knowing what else to say. 

‘*T know, of course, he’s a great catch. I 
expected the girls would be after him, like 
fun, when he come home from school. But I 
did think he’d take his pick out of his own set, 
Miss Lowell.”’ 

‘* And why didn’t he?’’ asked Emily, grow- 
ing at once entirely self-possessed. 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know. I s’pose he con- 
siders you handsome. And as for that, you 
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are, and nice—a very nice girl; but Stephe 
ought to look higher, and I must say I think 
it’s very selfish of you to let him make such 
a fool of hisself. If I thought you’d took 
such advantage of my politeness, asking you 
to my party, as to try and trap Stephe into 
falling in love with you, I’m certain you 
wouldn’t been asked. There’s, a girl not 
i three doors from us—her father’s a merchant 
tailor, and she ’ll have a big fortune—is dead 
set after him; and, the long and short of it 
is, I’ve come to ask you to give him up. 
You ’ve no right to make trouble in a family, 
Miss.’’ 

Emily had grown red and pale two or three 
times during this harangue; but now a faint 
smile flickered about the corners of her lips. 

‘*T want you to promise me to give him up.”’ 

**T can’t do it, Mrs. Kerosene.’’ 

**Can’t! can’t, indeed! Can’t give up his 
money, you mean. But you’ll never get a 
cent of it; no, not a cent!’ 

‘*How can I give up your valuable son 
when I have not got him? He has never pro- 
posed to me, madame. When he does so, it 
will be time for me to consider your flattering 
proposition.”’ 

‘*Haint he popped, yet ?’’ queried the anx- 
ious mother, quite taken aback. ‘‘ Wall, 
inaybe I’ve been a little hasty. But I know 
he means to; and if he hasn’t, so much the 
better. You can send word by me for him 
not to come any more. Yer welcome to all 
the presents he’s made, which, I reckon, will 
come to a good deal; and if you’re sensible, 
and let Stephe alone, I’ll be your friend. I 
like you well enough, only your family’s 
poor, and you don’t belong to our set. Say, 
now, Miss Lowell, I’ll give you something 
nice—a lace shawl, or a set of furs—if yon ’ll 
let me tell Stephe that you’re engaged to some- 
body else, say—Mr. Gregory, for instance.’”’ 

‘*Mrs. Kerosene,’’ said Emily, rising, ‘‘I 
beg you to end this interview. You could not 
insult me, any more than Bridget; although 
you ’ve made a great effort. Please to go.’’ 

‘*You compare me to a servant, do you? 
me, his own mother! you—you impudent 
thing. But you won’t have your way, let me 
tell you. Your pa shall be dismissed at the 
end of his month, and if you dare to marry 
Stephe, neither of you shall have a cent, I 


vow. Kerosene won’t dare to set up against 


me; and I’ll forbid him to give that boy a 
You may marry for money, but you 


dime. 





won’t get what you bargained for;’’ and as 
her hostess did not reply, save by opening the 
door, she went away, violently wiping her 
face with the lace cobweb in her trembling 
hand, 

When she was fairly gone, the young girl’s 
outraged sensibilities took refuge in a little 
hysterical burst of tears and laughter, during 
which her mother entered, and she was obliged 
to explain. 

‘*Of course you ’ll return all those things, 
this very afternoon; and your father will 
resign his position at once.’’ 

‘‘No such thing, mamma. The relation 
between papa and the firm is a purely busi- 
ness one, and must remainso. As to the pre- 
sents, I’ll take proper care of them. As to 
Stephen, his mother’s interference will not 
alter my conduct towards him.”’ 

‘*It isn’t possible, my dear daughter, that 
you could—that you would—after such a proof 
of the fearful vulgarity of the mother’’— 

‘¢ Mamma, if I should accept Stephen Kero- 
sene, it would be for love or for money. Now, 
either of those motives would be too strong 
to be shaken by his mother’s displeasure. 
You know, my sweet mamma, you and papa 
ran away.’’ 

‘*Oh, that was so very different,’’ cried 
Mrs. Lowell, blushing. ‘‘ We loved each other, 
and it was only the tyranny of my aunt, who 
was not willing to see me happy. Iwas an 
orphan, my darling.’’ 

‘* Well, don’t sayaword. Trust me, mam- 
ma, I believe, if I were in love with a man, I 
should be true to him as you were. Not even 
his vulgar mother twitting me of my ‘poor 
relations’ would be sufficient to break the 
spell!’? And Emily kissed her mother and 
ran, laughing, up to her chamber, to bathe 
her tear-stained face. 


Iv.° 


Ir was growing twilight in the office of Ke- 
rosene & Co. There was but one person left 
within, while the porter stood on the steps 
drumming his heels impatiently, and occa- 
sionally looking back through the glass door 
to see if Mr. Gregory was never going to be 
ready for him to shut up. 

Jasper was leaning over his ledger, but his 
work was long since brought to a close, and 
he did not see a figure out of the multitude 
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arranged before him. He was gnawing his 
under lip, with his dark eyes fixed on vacancy 
as if they saw something very unsatisfactory. 
His dream was broken into by the clang of 
the outer door, as Stephen Kerosene came 
hastily into the office, and rushin§ through 
into the back-room, threw down a package on 
the desk before the ‘‘confidential’’ clerk, and 
himself into a chair. 

‘‘T wish father’s oil-wells would burst up 
and blow to flinders ; our firm broke to smash, 
and me a good Union soldier lying dead at 
the front!’’ broke bitterly from his lips. 

‘*What’s the matter, Stephen? you look 
pale,’’ asked Jasper, in surprise. 

‘*Matter! Do you guess what’s in that 
package? She’s returned my presents, and 
given me the mitten out-and-out—as cool as 
a cucumber! She said she wouldn’t marry 
me if I was made of diamonds, and owned the 
whole oil region of Pennsylvania. Just think 
of it, Gregory; she to refuse me!’’ 

‘* Maybe she was only playing indifferent,’’ 
suggested his hearer, by way of consolation ; 
though, if the lover’s eyes had been fixed 
on him, they might have observed a sudden, 
mighty throb underneath his gray, woollen 
vest. 

‘*She wasn’t playing a bit. She said she 
liked me very well, but she could no more 
love me than she could a pumpkin! Yes, she 
said that! and smiled so provoking, I declare 
she looked sweeter than ever. My goodness, 
Gregory, I didn’t suppose any girl would re- 
fuse so much petroleum. I said as much to 
her, and she told me she ’d give more for one 
drop of the true altar of. love, than for a mil- 
lion hogsheads of coal oil.’’ 

‘* Dear girl!’? murmured Jasper, under his 
breath. 

‘**Only think of it,’’ burst forth the wretched 
youth, after a moment’s silence; ‘‘all those 
things wasted, Gregory. Watch, wallet, dia- 
mond bracelet; hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
stuff as good as thrown in the fire!’’ and he 
groaned audibly. 

**Don’t look at it in so dark a mood, my 
dear fellow; the things are as good as ever, 
and all ready for another beginning. Of course 
you’re not always to be heart-broken, nor 
die a bachelor. As soon as you find another 
girl that suits you, you can send the presents 
to her. I can assure you they will do execu- 
tion next time. There are not many girls in 
the world who could resist them.”’ 

VOL, Lxx.—4l 





**Do you think so ?’’ asked Stephen, look- 
ing up, with a gleam of hope breaking athwart 
the gloom of his visage. ‘‘There’s mother, 
wants me to make up to Clarinda Biggs; but 
she don’t equal Miss Lowell, in my eyes, and 
never will.’’ 

‘Miss Biggs is rich, and a very good-hearted 
girl, I should judge,’’ remarked the book- 
keeper, discreetly. ‘‘ Then, your mother likes 


‘her; so there will be no fuss in the family. 


She’d make a very showy bride, Stephen ; 
though she isn’t quite as pretty as Miss 
Lowell.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ responded the discarded lover, 
taking up his package of valuables, with a 
deep sigh, ‘‘ perhaps, as you say, I’d better 
keep ’em ready; but I’d rather have Emily 
Lowell than all the girls on the Avenue.”’ 

As he went away with a dragging step, 
betokening the heavy state of his heart, the 
bookkeeper put up his books, and finished up 
his arrangement with the safes, etc., with a 
buoyant air, whistling all the time, softly and 
gayly. 

He called at a stall and bought the last 
magazine, just out, on his way to his tea; 
and, later in the evening, he made the book 
an excuse for calling on the Lowells. 

‘*T havn’t seen you looking so well for 
some time,’’ remarked Mrs. Lowell, as she 
thanked him for the little gift. I was really 
afraid, Jasper, that your health was seriously 
affected. Your eyes were dull, and your com- 
plexion sallow.’’ 

‘* Were they ?’’ he answered, with a light 
laugh. ‘‘ Well, Mrs. Lowell, I certainly was 
getting either the liver or the heart com- 
plaint;’’ and he looked across at Emily, but 
she was picking up a stitch of her knitting, 
and did not appear to hear him. 

What the mother saw or guessed, we do not 
know; but she made an excuse, presently, to 
go up and see if Mr. Lowell’s headache was 
any better, and did not come down again. 

‘*Emily,’’ said the visitor, after she had made 
two or three very careless remarks, looking 
all the time perfectly composed and a little 
indifferent, ‘‘do you think you could reject 
two hearts in one day?’’ Mr. Gregory was a 
self-possessed and rather haughty young man, 


‘ but his voice trembled in spite of himself, 


causing the young girl to look, with a mock- 
ing smile, into his eyes. But the smile faded, 
as he held her looks with his own, and her 
own cheeks began to burn, and her lips to- 
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tremble. He waited two—three—minutes ; 
and then a very low, soft voice said, quite 
plainly :— 

‘*No, Jasper, I do not think I cou!d.”’ 

The next half hour is a blank in our record. 
At the end of that time, we hear the happy 
Jasper asking :— 

** And now, Emily, will you tell me why you 
allowed that Stephen to propose marriage to 
you? Good authorities declare that a lady 
can always prevent such a humiliation to the 
man she does not intend to accept.”’ 

‘* Nonsense, Jasper. Did J dream, to-night, 
that your next remark, after one about the 
weather, would be what it was? I couldn’t 
have prevented your speech, if I had tried. 
However, I confess that I purposely allowed 
Stephen Kerosene to make a fool of himself. 
He was too conceited. He took it for granted 
that I should be only too much honored; and 
was waiting for the golden bait to drop into 
my mouth. He deserved a refusal, for taking 
an acceptance for granted. Besides, I had 
no objection to gratifying his lady-mother, by 
doing as she requested—‘ give the mitten to 
her Stephe.’ ”’ 

‘*Did she really make such a request of 
you? Then I can’t say that I blame you, 
Emily ;’? and both lovers laughed in a way 
that would have been very exasperating to 
poor Stephen, had he heard them. 

Jasper Gregory did not flavor the fragrance 
of the ‘‘true altar of love’ with any talk of 
business to his affianced; but when, some 
weeks later, he and the parents were talking 
about a wedding, setting up the young folks, 
and all these necessary prosaics to the most 
poetic lovers, he surprised them much by 
saying :— 

**T, too, have dabbled in petroleum, Mr. 
Lowell. You know Kerosene & Co. sent me 
out, over a year ago, to examine certain titles 
and lands in Pennsylvania. I had a little 
capital laid aside from the savings of several 
years’ salary—just two thousand dollars— 
and I, being on the ground, was enabled to 
invest it judiciously. I have been offered 
forty thousand dollars for my property in the 
oil district. I think I shall take it, buy a 
pretty little house for us somewhere in the 
suburbs, where we can have a garden and a 
grass-plot, invest the remainder in U.S. bonds, 
and settle down to my paint-brush, pen, and 
to cultivating flowers. What do you say, 
Emily, to that kind of a life for us?’’ for the 





young girl had stolen into thé room and heard 
his communication. 

She gave him a smile as sweet as a kiss, 
which bespoke the fulness of her content. 

i 
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MY SHADOW-MAIDEN. 


BY CLIO STANLEY. 


Wirutn the charmed window-ledge, 
O’errun with blossoms fair, 

That looketh toward the west, from out 
My castle in the air, 

A pleasant littie maidea sits 
And sings the livelong day, 

Right joyous when I homeward turn— 
Sad when I go away. 


The merry moments, laughing, bless 
Her young and virgin graces, 

And leave upon her brow such light 
As falls from heavenly faces ; 

So gentle is her dove-like glance, 
So quiet all her motions, 

She brings me back to sunniest days 
And May-time’s sweet devotions. 


Above her brow the wavy bair 
In golden beauty lies, 
E’en shadows are so charming there, 
You gaze with sweet surprise ; 
Her eyes are like twin violets, 
Just opening in the.dew; 
They sparkle in their innocence, 
With love forever new. 


Her lips seem formed for loving words, 
Or tender, rhyming ditty, 

My loneliness oft moves her soul 
To tones of truest pity ; 

She seems half woman and half child, 
Some grace of each possessing ; 

Oh, passing fair my earthly lot 
If I may win this blessing! 


The day seems full of sunny light, 
And when the daylight closes, 
In silence sweet, my shadow-bride 
Close by my side reposes ; 
Bright dreams drop from the blissful skies, 
That need not fancy’s gilding, 
Oh, rarely pleasant "tis to me, 
This airy-castle-building ! 





soo 


Deticacy ty Conversation.—There is speak- 
ing well, speaking easily, speaking justly, and 
speaking seasonably. It is offending against 
the last to speak of entertainments before the 
indigent ; of sound limbs and health before 
the infirm; of houses and lands before one 
who has not so much as a dwelling; in a 
word, to speak of your prosperity before the 
miserable ; this conversation is cruel, and the 
comparison which naturally rises in them be- 
twixt their condition and yours is excruciating. 
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CHARLEY AND I. 


BY 8 ANNIE FROST. 


‘*Cuartey!’’ said I, tossing aside my sew- 
ing one day last week, and coming to the 
side of his low couch—‘‘ Charley! let’s write 
a novel!’’ 

Charley opened his big blue eyes to their 
widest extent, and then broke into his own 
clear, ringing, joyous laugh. 

** So we will!’’ he said, with dancing eyes. 
‘*O, Nan, what fun! Get the desk, and begin 
now.’’ 

But before I tell you about our novel, let 
me inform you who Charley and I are. We 
are, then, the orphan children of Dr. William 
Shelton, who died when I was a baby, and 
Mary, his wife (as the family Bible records 
it), who was buried only five short years ago, 
leaving Charley and me in the world alone. We 
live in the village of Colesville, in the tiniest 
of its houses, nestling down between a hill on 
one side and a brook on the other, and sur- 
rounded by giant trees on all sides. Our 
neighbors laugh at the place, because our 
stable would make two such houses, and while 
we are but two ourselves, we keep a carriage, 
horses, a@ man, and maid-servant; but we 
think we. know our own business best, and 
pay but little heed to criticism. We don’t 
want the care of a big house, but Charley 
must have a daily drive, and a man’s assist- 
ance in moving, and Dorothy is the house 
servant. 

You would not think, if you saw Charley’s 
beautiful face, with its pure, pale complexion, 
large blue eyes, and its frame of clustering 
chestnut curls, that he was old enough to 
have been a hero inthe Mexican war; but he 
was. He had just completed his eighteenth 
year, when he knelt before our widowed 
mother to ask her blessing before he started 
to risk his life, or win his laurels in his coun- 
try’s cause. Only one little year later he was 
brought home, crippled for life. One leg he 
left on the burning fields of Buena Vista; but 
the painful wearing disease that was brought 
on by a second ball in the hip, he will carry 
with him to the grave. I was a little girl in 
short dresses when Charley first came to oc- 
cupy his place on the low sofa in the drawing- 
room; and while the long years have added 
to my stature, and made me a woman, they 





have spiritualized my brother’s face, and 
elevated his mind, but all the suffering, all 
the helpless, wearying pain, have not sufficed 
to impair his bright sunny spirit, or force one 
word of weak complaint from his patient lips. 
It is five years since our mother took my hand 
in her dying clasp, to implore me never to 
leave Charley, and I will keep the promise I 
made her then. We are not very wealthy, 
but we have enough for every comfort and 
many luxuries, and we live summer and win- 
ter in our wee home, happy and contented. 
All the villagers love Charley, and we have 
many visitors ; so with books, music, games, 
and work, time passes swiftly. And when 
the bitter spells of painful sickness prostrate 
my darling brother for weeks at a time, we 
have kind words, loving acts, and pitying 
lips to help us forward to the days of com- 
parative ease. Through all, Charley keeps 
his boyish spirit, his keen love of cheerful 
pleasures, his ringing, joyous laugh, and his 
sympathy ready for all his sister’s whims. 

So, when the idea struck me to write a 
novel, I went to his side, sure that a new 
pursuit would rouse him from his long reve- 
rie, and brighten a face whose resting expres- 
sion was so touchingly patient that it was 
mournful. O Charley! my Charley! if your 
crazy-headed sister has one spark of good in 
her heart or head, it has come there from your 
quiet example of patriotism and piety through 
years of bitter suffering; borne cheerfully and 
meekly, because the stroke was taken for 
‘‘our country’s sake.’’ Heroes, most of them, 
are made on the battle-field, where the stir- 
ring drum, the ringing musketry, the glitter 
of arms, and the cry for victory make the 
life blood dance tumultuously through the 
heart, and the death blow comes 


“ Midst triumphant acclaims 
Of their countrymen rescued to love them, 
And blazen the brass with their names.”’ 


All glory to such daring courage! Yet the 
pale face of my Charley speaks eloquently of 
a deeper, higher patriotism, that can bear 
years of pain, unknown, unapplauded, men- 
tioned only once to his country as ‘‘ Charles 
Shelton, private, wounded,’’ and look forward 
to no other reward than the proud conscious~ 
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ness that he has taken up his burden wil- 
lingly and cheerfully because his country 
called him and he answered the call. 

‘Now, Charley,’’ said I, dragging over my 
writing-table, and arranging paper, pen, and 
ink, ‘you shall dictate and I will write, and 
we will share the glory and the profits.”’ 

‘Upon my word that’s modest!’’ said 
Charley. 

‘* All right!’’ I insisted. ‘‘ Each one con- 
tributes from the largest stock on hand. You 
give’brains ; I'll give fingers.”’ 

‘*As if your fingers are any larger than 
mine. No, we will write it in this way. You 
write a chapter, I'll write the next, and when- 
ever either of us gets bothered the other one 
is at liberty to make suggestions. First of 
all we must have a title.’’ 

“QO Charley! A plot first, and the title to 
fit it.’’ 

‘* Just as easy to accommodate the book to 
its name,’’ grumbled Charley. We must have 
something that sounds inviting, like ‘Great 
Expectations.’ ’’ 

‘* How will ‘Small Realizations’ do ?’’ 

‘Or the ‘Silent Woman.’ That’s a very 
inviting title,’’ said Charley, with laughing 
eyes. ; 

‘*T won’t speak to you for a month, to see 
how you like the article,’’ I cried, indignantly. 

‘‘Wait until we write our novel, before 
you carry your threat into operation,’’ pleaded 
Charley. 

‘«Q Charley !’’ I said, coaxingly, ‘‘do be 
serious, that’s a darling, because I know we 
can write a novel. Ihave thought it all over. 
You will furnish the military part, of course ; 
we can have a soldier in it, and give a whole 
chapter to the Star Spangled Banner, George 
Weshington & Co. Then you can write a 
description of a battle, rattle of musketry, 
hoarse cry of command, roar of cannon, cry 
of the wounded, and other effective matters ; 
then you know all about camp life, and 
marches. And, Charley, you have been in 
Mexico; so you can furnish the descriptions 
of tropical scenery, and a sea voyage, oh, a 
sea voyage is the very thing! And you are 
such an admirer of beauty that I am sure you 
ean describe a most witching heroine, and 
some of your college friends that you love so 
well will do to sit for a hero. As for plot, if 
you can interest those children from the vil- 
lage, till they fairly hold their breath over 
one of your stories, and I sit with my mouth 





wide open wondering how you will ever un- 
twist the knots you make in your story, why, 
Iam sure you can easily furnish a plot for a 
novel. You can’’— 

‘*Pray,’’ interrupted Charley, speaking 
with intense gravity, ‘‘ what do you intend to 
contribute ?”’ 

**Oh, I will fill up the cracks !’’ 

‘*Miss Anastasia Shelton, do you mean to 
suggest that there will be any flaws in my 
novel ?”’ 

I may as well mention here that my name 
is Annie, but Charley varies this unromantic 
cognomen every hour in the day, and from 
Antoinette Anastasia to plain Nan, there is no 
variation he has not at some time adopted. 

**Come, Charley,’’ I said, *‘ give me an out- 
line of a plot.’’ 

‘*My dear Anxiety, any plot will, like Man- 
tilenes’ duchess, I am afraid, have no outline 
at all.’’ 

** All filling up ?’’ 

‘Let me see! A beautiful young lady, who 
is rich as Cresus, lovely as Venus, wise as 
Minerva, stately as Juno, good as—as’’— 

**Pie!’’ I hinted. 

‘*Good as pie, graceful as Hebe, with the 
talents of the nine Muses,.and the education 
of a college professor; falls in love with a 
man, who is a conglomeration of the Apollo 
Belvidere, a roaring lion, a Socrates, a Her- 
cules, a Byron and a saint; and they get 
married. That’s about the style, aint it?’’ 

‘*Now, Charley, how your education has 
been neglected! There is, always some mys- 
terious impediment to their union, which 
keeps them in a state of sublime misery for 
two volumes out of three, and then turns out 
to be no impediment at all’’— 

‘*Owing to the children having been changed 
in their cradle,’’ said Charley, gravely; ‘“‘and 
thus reducing the stern ‘parient’ to the la- 
mentable condition of an impudent fellow, 
meddling in what is none of his business. 
I’ll tell you what, Nan, we’ll write the first 
chapter, and trust to inspiration for the rest. 
Are you ready? Begin:— 


‘*It was a wet, damp, moist, muddy, rainy, 
humid, clondy, dismal, dreary, slippery, dark 
night in November. One of those bitter times 
when there seems no relief, no rest from the 
weary monotony of the ceaseless gloom, and 
irksome, steady dripping. A time when the 
fiercest storm that ever convulsed the face of 
nature, would be gladly hailed in exchange 
for the leaden clouds and unbroken, depress- 
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ing, lugubrious moisture. The rain fell darkly 
in the broad streets, where the mansions of 
the wealthy reared their lofty heads; but it 
was positively blaek in its ugly, unpleasant 
dreariness, in the court to which I call my 
reader’s attention. It was a low, dirty, nar- 
row, bad-smelling, infectious, wretched, ill- 
paved, rowdy, vile, abominable, soiled, sloppy, 
filthy, miry, unclean street, and the houses 
matched it. (I’ve used up all my adjectives, 
Anodyne.) Upon the narrow pavement stood 
a child! (clear the track, Nan, here comes 
the heroine! ahem!) a child whose radiant 
loveliness made even this dark place light. 
(I wish you distinctly to understand, however, 
Anthracite, that she was by no means a light 
character.) Her torn, ragged garments, left 
exposed a throat and shoulders moulded in 
the purest symmetry, while the white arms, 
which gleamed like polished ivory through 
the thin sleeve, were round and graceful as the 
conception of a sculptor. Her bare feet fell 
like tiny snowflakes on the cold ground, and 
her lithe figure, poised in a listening attitude, 
seemed as if about to soar heavenward. Her 
eyes were of that lustrous hazel, that shades 
with feeling from the softest brown to the 
brilliancy of black orbs; her pearly complex- 
ion was tinted with a peach-like bloom, and 
the delicate, exquisitely carved features were 
perfect as those of an antique cameo. Her 
rich chestaut hair fell in a wealth of clus- 
tering ringlets on her sunny shoulders, and 
round the arching throat. (There, Antiquity, 
aint she a stunner ?)’’ 


**Go on!’ I said, not raising my head from 
the task to which I had devoted myself. 

‘I’m “a going. Do allow a fellow a little 
time to get the steam up. Let me see! It 
won’t do to leave her long out there, because 
she ’ll catch a cold in her head, and get a red 
nose, which will unfit her for the prominent 
position of a heroine.”’ 

‘*Heroines never have any disease but 
brain fever, or consumption following a broken 
heart,’’ I protested. 

**So they don’t,’’ said Charley; ‘‘so she 
may get rained on with perfect security 
against influenza, which is all the more for- 
tunate, as I intend te make her too poor to 
own a pocket handkerchief.”’ 

‘*Until her uncle from India, supposed for 
forty years to be dead, returns to make her 
his heiress.’’ 

‘**Recognizing her by a miniature likeness 
of her parents, set in diamonds, which was 
hung round her neck in infancy. Oh, we are 
getting along, Antipodes. Write!’’ he added, 
with a dramatic gesture. 

‘*She stood silent for a moment, watching 


the steady dripping of the sleety rain upon 
the piles of dirt encumbering the court, and 


41* 


that mean street. 





then, with a weary sigh, turned to the door- 
way of the meanest of all the mean houses in 
With a slow, lagging foot- 
step, she began the ascent of the flight of 
steep, narrow stairs which led from the first 
landing. One little foot followed the other in 
the lingering, dilatory motion, up the danger- 
ous, rickety steps, pausing every moment to 
look back upon the open doorway, and then, 
with a shiver, recommence the toilsome ascent. 
The first landing gained, she sat down upon 
the upper stair to rest. Screams from ill-used 
children, oaths from brutal fathers, the im- 
potent pleadings of timid mothers, struck on 
her ear from all sides, lacerating her sensitive, 
shrinking heart, and making her lovely face 
pallid as marble. Another pay are cn | 
sigh, and she arose to continue her upwar 
march. The symmetrical little figure showed 
its lovely pliancy in even this everyday mo- 
tion; the rounding arms, curving to the ruin- 
ous banisters; the delicately poised head, 
bending so gracefully with its weight of clus- 
tering curls; the rounding waist and snowy 
shoulders arching to their weary task, each 
had its separate grace and beauty. At the 
second landing she paused and leaned against 
the wall.”’ 


‘¢O Charley! how far up has she got to go? 
Such a getting up stairs I never did see!’’ I 
cried. 

‘‘She has to ascend nine flights to the 
attic,’’ said Charley, gravely; ‘‘ don’t hurry 
her, Angelic Antonina, for I have not the 
faintest idea what to do with her when she 
arrives at the top.’’ 

‘*Oh, she ’s got a consumptive mother, who 
bears traces, through the ravages of disease, 
of the loveliness which the child inherits, 
and’’— 

‘Hold up! I’ve got it! Carry her up 
with a flying leap, Nan, and behold the in- 
terior of the attic. 

‘* A small, gloomy room, whose only window 
has every pane of glass shattered; two old 
hats, one shawl, and a pink suybonnet filling 
the gaps thus made. The crazy roof has open- 
ings a foot wide, through which the rain leaks 
on the bare floor. The paper, starting from 
the damp walls, droops in festoons from the 
sides of the apartment, and the wretched 
door hangs with a perfect looseness upon 
one old leather hinge. Altogether, not a 
cheerful place! The sole furniture of this 
poverty-stricken abode consists of a low cot- 
bed and one battered tin cup, yet about the 
whole lingers that air of exquisite refinement 
which proved that the occupant had once 
been the petted idol of the most aristocratic 
circles.’’ 

**Oh! oh! O Charley!’’ 

‘*Certainly, Analogy, the tin cup, you see, 
was hanging on the wall. Now, a common 
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person would have set it on the floor. . Don’t 
interrupt the flow of genius, Miss Shelton, 
with any more absurd exclamations. : 

‘*Upon the cot-bed, without pillow or any 
covering but an old shawl, lay a pale woman 
(by the way, I wonder if she ought not to 
count as part of the furniture), whose lustre- 
less eyes and wasted form struck painfully 
on the heart of the beholder.’’ 

‘* Who is the beholder ?”’ 

‘*The young female on the stairs, if she 
ever gets up.’’ 

** Why, you shot her up like a cannon ball, 
ten minutes ago.’’ 

**So I did. Enter heroine! 
a name, Nan!’’ 

‘*Not at all necessary. The heroine of 
‘Rutledge’ goes without a cognomen from the 
first chapter to the last.’’ 

‘* Well, my lovely being is named’’— 

** Anastasia,’’ I suggested; ‘‘ that seems to 
be a favorite of yours.”’ 

‘* Anastasia Maria Montmorency! generally 
called Tasy, for short. That will do. Go on! 


She must have 


‘The door opened! (Oh! I forgot, it won’t 
shut. Never mind!) Into this dark scene of 
misery the lovely Anastasia entered like an 
angel. Her radiant beauty startling, as she 
stood a moment in the doorway, the invalid 
upon the cot. One sob of joy, and the feeble 
sufferer extended her arms to the dazzling 
vision. 

‘** * Anastasia, my child!’ 

***Mother!’ cried a voice like the concen- 
trated essence of a thousand nightingales, and 
the child flew to the arms of her agonizing 
parent.’’ 


**Oh, what stuff!’’ 

‘*Stuff!’’ said Charley, pathetically. ‘‘Thus 
does genius ever remain unappreciated, till 
lost to the world forever. Stuff! Well, Nan, 
as Squebob says: ‘I pity and forgive you!’ We 
will leave Ayastasia in the maternal embrace, 
and go on to the next chapter, which intro- 
duces the first villain. 


‘*Moonlight shone on Gerald Fitzwig’s pa- 
latial residence, as the owner sat in gloomy 
silence before a painting, which he studied 
earnestly, though every fold and tint was 
graven on his heart (reduced copy, of course). 
The frame inclosed the full-length portrait of 
a woman, in the prime of haughty beauty. 
The rich robes of velvet fell round a figure of 
regal stateliness, and the graceful head, with 
its coronet of raven hair (not raving, Nan) was 
raised with proud consciousness of its own 
gorgeous beauty. Gerald gazed till the ruby 
lips seemed to move and pour out the wither- 
ing scorn he felt he deserved. Remorse 
gnawed at his heart; the perspiration started 





on his forehead, and his hands were clenched 
with the keen agony of bitter memory. He 
writhed in his chair like a crushed worm, 
while groans burst from his pale lips !’’ 


‘Mercy, Charley, what has he been, and 
gone, and done ?’’ 

‘¢ You will know on the last page but one,”’ 
said Charley, ‘‘ page 1238. O, Nan, we must 
have one chapter in the good style. There 
should be lights and shadows in all novels, 
and the villains are to be shown up relent- 
lessly for those who prefer dark, mysterious 
criminals, while there must be smaller vices 
for weaker minds. Something must be intro- 
duced, in the moral and domestic style, for 
the internal improvement of families; not 
connected in the remotest degree with the 
plot, but thrown in promiscuously, like the 
conversations between the footman and cham- 
bermaids in a tragedy. Something touching 
and improving. In this style— 


‘‘Mr. James Brown (nice everyday name, 
to bring the subject down to the comprehen- 
sion of the million) was returning home from 
his office, deeply pondering upon a subject 
which had that day been brought bome to his 
heart. He had been calling upon his partner, 
Mr. William Jones, and had been struck with 
the cheerful, homelike look of his parlor. 
The neatly dressed wife, with her basket of 
stockings yawning for the ready needle; the 
pretty, cheerful children clustering round 
their father, and the visible confidence be- 
tween them all—’’ 


**TIs that correct ?’’ 
‘¢ Moral writers, or some of them, soar above 
grammar, Nan. 


‘*Mr. James Brown had been married for 
fifteen years, and had nine children, yet it 
had never struck him until this evening that 
his home was too magnificent, his children too 
artificial, for real love.’’ 


‘*Charley, I think you are getting nonsen- 
sical !’’ 
**Go on, Nan, don’t bother me. 


‘*He had been accustomed to shut himself 
up alone in his library when at home, exclud- 
ing all domestic ties. Entering his door on 
the evening in question, he met Mrs. Brown, 
who was about timidly to retire, when he 
called her back. ‘ Marianne Maria,’ he said, 
in a tone of feeling. She burst into tears. 
Mutual explanations followed. That evening 
the library rang with cheerful voices. Harry 
and Bob played horses under the table where 
their father was writing, Mary sang touching 
ballads, Sarah tossed the crowing baby in the 
air, while Horace and Jamie shared their 
father’s knee ; Mattie climbed on the back of 
his chair, and the happy mother looked smil- 
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ingly upon this scene of domestic bliss. Never 
had Mr. Brown’s business correspondence 
progressed so rapidly. Every jar of the 
table was a pleasing inspiration. His pen 
flew over the paper, and domestic happiness 
took the place of gloomy loneliness. From 
that time no family was so perfectly contented 
and exhibited such deep felicity as that of 
Mr. James Brown. 


‘‘There, that is only a slight specimen of 
what I can do, when I am worked up.’’ 

‘* What has becothe of Anastasia Maria? 
She will be smothered if her agonizing mother 
embraces her much longer.’’ 

‘Oh, let her alone. I’ll carry her out of 
the garret—through the holes in the roof by 
and by. Now, Nan, the true principle of 
novel writing is that of a see-saw. Two 
heroines, one at each end, one born in ob- 
scurity to go up, the other in prosperity to 
come down, and at the last chapter they meet 
in felicity on a level. Do you comprehend ? 
I am now about to introduce the lovely being, 
at this moment on the in-the-air-end of the 
see-saw.” 

‘*T know,’’ I said. ‘‘An heiress, with a 
devoted lover, loses her money while lover 
is abroad; disappears for ten years, goes out 
teaching or dressmaking, gets very poor, 
more poor, poorerer, and finally poorerest, 
and is just expiring with starvation when 
lover enters. Wiilelmina! Orlando! She 
faints! He calls the clergyman, who is on 
the stairs, marries her off-hand, carries her 
away in a coach and six, and she recovers 
from her swoon, to find herself taking a bridal 
trip on a steamer bound for Europe.’’ 

‘* Anodyne, I am astonished at your levity,’’ 
said Charley. ‘‘ Proceed, fair amanuensis, to 
your enchanting task.’’ 

I proceeded :— 


‘The guests were assembled in Mrs. Tip- 
top’s mansion to greet the arrival, among the 
élite of New York, of a new star. The niece 
of the hostess was on that evening expected to 
make her debat in society, and society waited 
with open arms to welcome her. An, only 
child of one of the wealthiest of New York’s 
merchant princes, beautiful and talented, she 
was heralded for weeks beforehand by tattling 
dressmakers, who commented upon her costly 
wardrobe ; pleased jewellers, who displayed 
the gorgeous gems prepared to meet her 
orders, and envious rivals, who sneered at 
her reported beauty. Mrs. Tip-top had as- 
sembled lovely faces and brilliant dresses in 
her soirée, but every eye was fixed upon the 
door, waiting to see the new belle.’’ 





“Cut it short, Charley. ‘Enter, with a 
flourish of trumpets,’ Miss ——’’ 

‘** Eleanora Isabella Matilda Fitzwig!’’ 

** What, the villain, Charley ?’’ 


“The villain! Miss Fitzwig was one of the 
dazzling type of brunettes, with an Oriental, 
languishing pair of almond-shaped black eyes, 
which melted or flashed, as the mood of the 
fair Eleanora varied. She was very tall, and 
graceful as a wild fawn. Rich jewels seemed 
a fit accompaniment of her gorgeous style of 


‘beauty, and her magnificent dress looked poor 


when you gazed on the wearer. She spoke. 
All hung entranced upon her wit and intel- 
lectual powers, so highly cultivated, that the 
most abstruse subjects were handled like— 
like—”’ 


‘* Mother Goose ’s Melodies,’’ I suggested. 
Charley gave me a look of scorn. 


‘She sang. Malibran and Grisi would 
have torn their hair with envy had they been 
present ; fortunately they were not round at 
the time. She danced! Taglioni was a clod 
compared to this sylph-like being. Crowds 
followed in her footsteps. Groups stood 
around her when she paused. The fair 
sighed in vain for their formerly devoted fol- 
lowers ; she chained all, she entranced, elec- 
trified every heart. The next day she sat in 
her luxurious boudoir, looking over her cor- 
respondence, which consisted of two hundred 
and eighty-seven offers of marriage. It was 
one less than the usual number, and she looked 
anxiously in the glass to see if her attractions 
were failing. Only perfection was reflected 
there! She sighed and sank back. One form, 
one face, was graven on her heart. She 
thought of Walter Montplaisir, and her heart 
stopped its beatings with ecstasy! Ah, Love, 
first love, what a commotion it does make!’’ 


**Well!’’ I said, after a long pause. 

**Do give a fellow time to get his breath,’’ 
said my brother, lugubriously. ‘‘Oh, Iknow! 
Go on! 


‘*Two years have passed. The crash came; 
the crisis in mercantile affairs ruined many, 
and Fitzwig is a beggar.’’ ; 


** Why, Charley, how suddint, as Doroth 
says.’’ 


‘They removed to a small house in a nar- 
row street, and there Eleanora first looked the 
realities of life in the face. Sweetly she bore 
the change. ‘You go out and seek work, 
dear father,’ she said, in a voice of angelic’ 
softness ; ‘be it my grateful task to prepare 
the midday meal for your exhausted frame 
on your return.’ She kissed him with child- 
like grace, and hedeparted. She entered the 
kitchen. Never in all her petted life had she 
seer a kitchen before, yet she bravely bore 
the spectacle. Drawing from the basket the 


.viands for the noonday repast she prepared 


them with faultless accuracy, moving like a 
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pure spirit round the small apartment. Who 
wonders at a parent’s love? Fitzwig returned. 
His child led him to a dinner whose exquisite 
cookery atoned for its plain foundation; and, 
as she bade him welcome, her fair face and 
snowy muslin made her lovelier than the gems 
of all Asia.”’ 

‘*Snowy muslin is exploded, Charley. All 
the poor heroines now wear neat chiatz 
dresses, with spotless collars and sleeves, and 
glossy bands of shining hair. They poke 
fires, cook dinners, wash dishes, sweep rooms, 
tend babies, scour pots and kettles, and never 
rumple their chintz dresses, spot their collars, 
or disorder their smooth bands. Snowy mus- 
lin won’t do.”’ 

‘* Well, make it chintz, pink, if yon please ; 
I have a partiality for pink. There, Nan, I 
have written your novel.”’ 

“Written it!’’ I cried, aghast. ‘‘ Why, 
you don’t call that a novel.”’ 

** You undertook to fill up the cracks.’’ 

‘Cracks! why, they are chasms! caverns! 
yawning guifs! Cracks !’’ 

“Don’t get excited, Anodyne; you can 
easily supply deficiencies. Rescue Anastasia 
from her mother’s embrace first, and run her 
up the ladder of fortune like a locomotive, 
meeting Eleanora as that young lady comes 
down. Then Fitzwig can be the villain who 
secreted the will that makes Anastasia a mil- 
lionairess, aud—oh, you know all about it. 
When you get to the hero let me know, and 
I will put him on a blue coat, and introduce 
the roaring cannon and flag of our country for 
you. O, Nan, I’ll tell you. Let’s write a 
Revolutionary novel. There’s a chance for 
the patriotic! Never mind, Anastasia, Elea- 
nora & Co. Get a fresh sheet, and commence 
again. Nocracks, now. All solid masonry! 
Ready * 

‘*The sun arose in cloudless splendor upon 
the May morning of the year 1760. The vil- 
lagers uf Drayton were celebrating the festival 
in the old English style, and the tall May 
pole, with its many-colored ribbons and bright 
;wreaths, was surrounded by a group of merry 
dancers. At a short distance from the village 
green stood a group of spectators, whose 
dress and manner proclaimed them of a higher 
rank than the merry-makers. The one who 
first attracted attention was a fair girl, whose 
sweet face ahd winning expression reminded 
the gazer of one of the Madonna paintings. 
She wore a dress of silk grenadine, cut with a 
Zouave jacket and’’— 

‘QO Charley! a gfenadine and Zouave in 
17601” 





‘* Not a bit worse than the soft muslin and 
pianoforte in the novel you were reading me 
yesterday of the same date.”’ 

**You began so nicely,’’ I said, pouting. 

*¢ Anastasia, don’t be cross; I’ve had more 
literature to-day than a hungry man can 
stand, and I feel that Dorothy has my favorite 
luncheon nearly ready. After a glass of ale, 
we will resume our labors.’’ 

He looked tired; so I rolled away the table 
and sent for his luncheon. After we had 
discussed this, he leaned back on the sofa 
and said to me with a deep gravity, contra- 
dicted by a merry twinkle in his eye :— 

‘* Angelina, we are all wrong. We didn’t 
start right. To make a good novel, one 
should begin as he would to build a house. 
First select your ground, which is done by 
taking some broad moral principle as a foun- 
dation, build up upon this the framework of 
plot, and bricks of instruction nicely plastered 
with interest, roof with moving incidents, and 
finish off with a grand tableau, or catastrophe. 
Your chimneys are to be constructed by leaving 
every important point vague enough to defend 
if the reviewers attack you. Novels, Nanina, 
are the pepular medium of instruction in this 
glorious nineteenth century. Essays, lectures, 
discourses, all give way before fiction ; nobody 
thinks of taking a dose of plain fact, any more 
than they would of taking medicine in quart 
bowls as they did in the days of our grand- 
fathers. For instance, take theoretical edu- 
cation. 

**Your heroine may be born in the lower 
ranks, and is to be raised or born in the higher 
ones and have ‘the conceit taken out of her.’ 
One novelist suggests as a startling discovery 
that the mind must be trained to receive in- 
struction before the brain is deluged with 
book knowledge. One recommends all study 
by rote, to be understood later, another all 
intelligence first, learning afterwards, and 
each backs up her opinions till the seeker for 
advice is as crazy as a Bedlamite, and the 
child educated on fifty opposing principles 
ends by growing upa dunce. Now, my idea 
would be this :— : 


‘¢The lovely Arabella was trained on a 
model entirely new, yet not the less effective. 
Her father cherished her budding intellect 
as his choicest treasure, and wished it to be 
developed a flower of perfect beauty. On 
Monday, therefore, he conversed to her on 
metaphysics in German, on Tuesday on geo- 
logy in Spanish, on Wednesday on philosophy 
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in Italian, on Thursday on astronomy in Latin, 
Friday on mythology in Greek, on Saturday 
on mathematics in Chinese, while Sunday was 
devoted to the theology of various nations in 
Hebrew. At sixteen, thus, every language 
and science was familiar to Arabella. 

‘‘Then,’’ comtinued Charley, ‘‘the domestic 
reform offers a wide field, The suffering wife, 
reared in the lap of luxury, is a victim to set- 
tled consumption, disease of the heart, incipi- 
ent brain fever, exaggerated dyspepsia, and, 
in short, I may say feeble health generally. 
Husband fails; heroic wife comforts him and 
undertakes the work of a family of fourteen, 
sews, washes, irons, boils, bakes, scours, and 
‘clears up’ for the whole of them, educating 
the older children and tending the babies by 
way of recreation. She renounces society, 
retires, after reading the newspapers to her 
husband, darning the family stockings and 
mending the torn clothes, at midnight, to rise 
at five o’clock and prepare breakfast. In a 
month she has gained the health and strength 
of a robust Irish servant-girl, still, however, 
retaining the exquisite delicacy of her white 
hands and her angelic disposition under the 
most laborious and aggravating complications 
of work and annoyance. Her children, es- 
tranged during her gay prosperity, become 
deeply devoted in a week, and her husband 
hourly blesses the day that beggared him. 
She learns cookery by intuition, and dress- 
making by inspiration. Bliss reigns, and 
poverty is robbed of its terrors. Were a for- 
tune now laid at her feet, on the condition of 
renewing her old life of fashionable extrava- 
gance and gayety, she would reject silks and 
velvets, and scorn the offered gift, preferring 
labor and calico, 


“Or, if you like, you can make her a widow, 
and literary, who performs all the services 
already mentioned, and supports ten children 
by her pen. Let me give you a specimen. 
In this style :— 


‘* Araminta entered her kitchen; it was a 
new field for the exertion of her talents, and 
the coarse carpet and wooden chairs were a 
strong trial to her refined feelings. She bore 
the scene with unflinching fortitude. One 
tear to her Lorenzo’s memory fell in the fry- 
ing pan, but its energetic sizzle seemed a 
reproach, and she silently dried her eyes on 
the house-cloth, and pensively peeled a po- 
tato. The loud shrieks of her youngest, her 
adored Wilfred, reminded her that the noon- 
day meal was due, and she worked with a 
courage and constancy, a lofty consciousness 
of her mission, that would have called ap- 
plause from a cynic. Her last article was 
almost completed, and between the potatoes 
she added, here and there, a word to the open 
sheet lying before her. Those who hung en- 
tranced upon her wit, her grace, her pathos, 
her genius, little dreamed how the flavor of 
pork and beans, the anxious waiting for hot 
water, the agonizing reality of ‘no soap’ 
mingled with her choicest passages. As she 





wrote the few last sentences the scene around 
her faded. She was all inspiration. Rapidly 
her pen flew over the paper. She was de- 
scribing the parting of the lovers on the top 
of Mont Blanc. The scene was vivid before 
her. Even the pink roses in Chlotilda’s new 
bonnet were present to her excited imagina- 
tion, and she seemed to see the gold chasing 
of Alfred’s shirt-studs. 

‘¢* We part forever. Farewell. Cruel fate 
divides us. Loveliest of Chlotildas, farewell, 
a long farewell!’ Chlotilda fell fainting into 
his arms. 

‘‘The kettle boiled over, and Araminta 
awoke from her revel of imagination, to find 
the beans as black as her shoe. She wept, 
and then said, sweetly :— 

‘¢*For myself Icare not, but my children, 
my cherubs, must they starve? Never! I 
will nerve myself. I will not despair. They 
shall eat.’ And with sublime and accented 
energy, she made a rice pudding. 


‘“‘There, that is what I mean.’’ 

‘““You seem very fond of putting your 
heroines in the kitchen,’’ I remarked. 

‘‘That is the latest fashion. New heroines 
all live in farm-houses and make light biscuit, 
with a French grammar on the pie-board. 
Then there are the sensation novels, with 
tirades against civil authorities, of the most 
uncivil kinds, and heroines lost in the street 
while young, very young, and who are fed on 
vice until they are eighteen, when they sud- 
denly discover their lost parents, and emerge 
from the alley they have called home, saintly in 
innocence and ignorance of evil. There is 
another popular style, when the author does 
not know exactly what he is trying to say 
himself, but involves himself deeper and 
deeper in metaphysics and influences, till it 
is hard to say whether he or the reader is 
most bewildered. Something in this style— 


‘‘Marion paused; an undefined sense of 
coming danger enveloped her like afcloud. 
There was not one outward reason for this 
sudden change in her heart. All around was 
bright, all clear; but where one moment sooner 
her whole being was attuned to harmony, now 
the heavy discord of presentiment, the vague 
fear, the untold, unsought harbinger of terror, 
made her shudder. What power watches to 
warn us? What, where lies this instructive 
shudder that rises to shake us before new 
evils, whose cause we suspect not, whose, 
realization may never come, yet who stands 
with a flaming sword at every heart to make 
the air heavy, the sun dark; to call us to 
beware, to heed before it is too late, the warn- 
ing, the cry of the guardian angel, whose 
tears from the gulf we wish, yet dread to 
cross, whose whisper falls like thunder on the 
quivering ear of the vague, longing heart, 
traitor often to its own good, its own natural 
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impulses, its pure childlike trusts, and yearn- 
ing tenderness—the human heart? Whose 
mysterious windings perplex the philosopher, 
and puzzle more than the most abstruse 
sciences. 

‘‘Oh, Antagonistic, give me one word to 
end this sentence, or I shall flounder on till 
next week. 

‘* Where did it begin ?”’ 

‘I have entirely forgotten; which proves 
it to be a first-rate specimen of the style re- 
ferred to. Nan, how much nonsense can 4 
mau stand without killing himself ?’’ 

** You ought to know,’’ I said. 

‘* Well, my feelings suggest that I have had 
a sufficient dose for one day; so put away the 
table, Anxious, and read what became of Pip 
& Co. By the way, I am svre, Nan, if our 
literary efforts are not appreciated, we can 
soar above criticism, for I am certain that even 
Dickens never wrote anything like them.”’ 





THE FAMILY DRAWING MASTER. 


IN A SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS. 


PERSPECTIVE. 
The Point of Sight. ( Continued.) 


P. Now, can you answer the question I 
gave you last month? I will say it again. 
Why do some lines in perspective incline to 
a vanishing point, and why do others incline 
to a point of sight ? 

L. We havg been trying to find out, papa; 
but we cannot tell. 

P. Well, then, let us look back at the draw- 
ings made last month. How many lines in- 
cline tothe point of sight in the first drawing ? 

L. None, papa. The point of sight in the 
drawifg is on the front edge of the box, and 
the lines are running away from it to the two 
vanishing points. 

P. Now examine the second picture. 

Jon. There is no vanishing point at all, papa; 
but the lines of both squares incline to the 
point of sight. 

P. If you pay attention, I will soon make 
you understand why that-is so. Do you re- 
member that you imagined a straight line 
drawn from Ion’s eye at the point of station 
to the point of sight ? 

LI. Yes; and we said it would make a right 
angle with the horizontal line. 

P. And so, also, the sides of the two boxes 
are at right angles with the horizontal line. I 





think you can understand that; I will say it 
again. Just as the line drawn from the point 
of station to the point of sight is at right 
angles with the horizontal line, so, also, are 
the horizontal lines of the side of the box. 
You can see it at once if I mark the position 
of the lines upon the ground, so. The line 


i 








from the point of station to the point of sight 
is, you see, in the middle, and the side lines 
of the two boxes run exactly in the same 
direction. 

Ion. Or, we may say, in a parallel direction, 
papa, may we not? 

W. I will say it once more. The line from 
the point of station to the point of sight, and 
the lines of the sides of the boxes are ina 
parallel direction. 


P. And now you have the reason why they 
incline to the point of sight, instead of a van 
ishing point. All lines in a picture which are 
parallel with the imaginary line from the 
point of station to the point of sight} must 
incline tothe point of sight. Here you have 
the position of the square and of the imaginary 
line in the first drawing. Why do both sides 
of the square incline to vanishing points ? 





Ton. I can tell at once, papa. It is beeause 
they are not parallel with the imaginary line. 
P. You may now make the rule respecting 
the point of sight. We will repeat it together. 
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The part of the horizontal line which is ex- 
actly opposite to the point of station is called 
the point of sight. 

When drawing a figure in perspective, we 
must make an imaginary line between these 
two points ; then, all horizontal lines which 
may be parallel with that line, must incline 
to the point of sight. 


Suppose that I make you another drawing; 


\- 





and, instead of placing both boxes parallel to 
the imaginary line, I will alter the position of 
one, so. What do you say of the position of 
the right-hand box? 

Ton. That it is not in a direction parallel 
with the imaginary line. 

W. So, the lines of the sides will not in- 
chne to the point of sight, but you will have 
to make a vanishing point for them. 

P., That is correct. Here is the drawing, 
with the position of the square altered. 

ZL. Yes. You have made two vanishing 
points, papa. Can you make more than two 
vanishing points in a picture? 








4. When the lines of an object in perspective 
are not parallel to this imaginary line, they 
must incline to a vanishing point. 





THE CASKET OF MEMORY. 
BY WILLIAM B. PABOR. 
“So shall our memories be as pearls set in a casket.”’ 
(Pearl the Sixth.) 
BABIE EMMA. 


In looking back, along the track 
> Of bygone years, the vista 
That opens wide on every side 
Takes in a baby sister 
Who did not know a second spring 
Ere she had won an angel’s wing. 


The last to come to cheer our home, 
What wonder we did borrow 

Enough of hope to light the slope 
Of every coming morrow? 

We on'y knew her presence made 

Life’s sweetest sunshine while she stayed. 


And if awhile her baby smile 
Built up a happy promise, 
And heart and hand at her demand 
Their tribute gathered from us— 
We clustered round our little dove 
The rainbow tints of life and love. 


We cherish least a bygone feast, 
And most, a bygone sorrow ; 
And Memory holds in closest folds 
For many a distant morrow 
The word, the look, the smile, the tear 
We nevermore may see or hear. 





Tae Beavtirvut.—Men are so inclined to 
content themselves with what is commonest, 

















P. Yes. In some large pictures there may 
be twenty; because, when you draw an object 
in perspective, in twenty different positions, 
each position, unless it is parallel with the 
imaginary line, will require a new vanishing 
point. 


Lesson 8.—The Point of Station, and The Point 
of Sight. 

1. The point at which we stand to look at 
any object is called the point of station. 

2. The point on the horizontal line which is 
opposite to the point of station is called the 
point of sight. 

3. When drawing an object in perspective, 
we must make an imaginary line between 
these two points ; then all the horizontal lines 
in the object which are in a direction parallel 
to that line, must incline to the point of sight. 





the spirit and the senses so 

4 ar ee easily grow dead to the im- 
: pressions of the beautiful and 

ol Te yy perfect, that every one should 


study to nourish in his mind 

the faculty of feeling these things by every 
method in his power. For no man can bear 
to be entirely deprived of such enjoyments ; 
it is only because they are not used to taste 
of what is excellent, that the generality of 
people take delight in silly and insipid things, 
provided they be new. For this reason, one 
ought every day to hear a little song, read a 
good poem, see a fine picture, and, if it be 
possible, to speak a few reasonable words. 

—Yov can hardly be too strict with regard 
to yourself, nor too liberal with regard to 
others. 

—lIr is the work of a true man to be every 
day subduing his passions, and laying aside 
his prejudices. 








REMINISCENCES. 


BY ETHELSTONEB, 


PART IV. 


WRONG AND RIGHT. 

Ay arrangement had been made at the time 
of Helen’s marriage, that when she should be 
located in the city of New York after her re- 
turn from her bridal tour, I should make a 
long-promised visit to my relatives in that 
city, and, as her bridemaid, accompany her 
to those scenes of gayety in which, as a 
bride, she would probably appear. As soon, 
therefore, as I heard of her arrival there, I 
went thither, accompanied by Mr. Morton, to 
whose thoughtful attention I was indebted for 
many comforts during my journey. The route 
was not new to me. I had travelled over it 
several times, although I had never made a 
protracted visit in the city. Hitherto I had 
been always accompanied by my parents, now 
all restraint was removed; and for the first 
time, I was away from home, acting on my 
own responsibility. My present companion, 
apparently fully satisfied with me, did not in 
any way interfere with my wishes. 

Arrived at my uncle’s house, I received a 
cordial welcome. With my cousins, Nellie 
and Carrie Howland, I was well acquainted ; 
they had visited frequently at my father’s 
house, and ere many days I felt quite at 
home. Nellie, the elder of the two, was soon 
to be married; and I was at once plunged 
into the vortex of fashionable dissipation. 
As soon as Mrs. Croft was informed that I was 
in the city, she hastened to welcome me, and 
to introduce me to the circle of society in 
which she moved. A large family connection 
of her own, and of Mr. Croft, vied to do her 
honor; and her brilliant beauty, and digni- 
fied, though courteous manners, gained admi- 
ration wherever she appeared. 

And now came to me the first great tempta- 
tion of my life. Secluded from the outer 
world, and watched over by careful parents, 
I had grown up without much occasion to call 
the worse passions of my nature into exercise ; 
but now pride, vanity, selfishness, and ambi- 
tion were aroused, and very nearly wrecked 
my happiness for life. Before my arrival, my 
cousins had spoken of me in such a way as to 
give the impression that I would be the heiress 
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of wealth; and this, with the fact, perhaps, 
that mine was a new face—for novelty is ever 
an attraction to the indolent and frivolous 
votaries of fashion—drew around me a crowd 
of flatterers; and I, too little acquainted with 
life to give such things their due estimate, 
believed for a time all that they said. 

Although Mr. Morton attended me every- 
where that I went, others sought my society, 
and were ready to offer every attention. My 
natural timidity induced me to cling to Mr. 
Morton, for with him only was I sufficiently 
acquainted to feel quite at ease; but ere long, 
except as an escort, I cared very little for his 
attendance. At home my pride had been 
flattered by his appearance and manners, so 
different from those who had always lived in 
the country; but here other gentlemen ap- 
peared as well as he did, and besides seemed 
to more fully appreciate my attractions. He 
never flattered; but now, from many, I re- 
ceived the most delicate flatteries, such as 
could not offend my ear at the time, but 
which left their poison in my mind; and I 
soon began to think that I had been precipi- 
tate in engaging myself to him, and that 
there were others quite as desirable as he 
was. A natural consequence of all this was 
that I became indifferent to his wishes. He 
was anxious lest late hours and the unwonted 
excitement should affect my health; but he 
soon discovered that his remonstrances were 
unheeded. I did not hesitate to decline a 
ride or a walk with him that I might accept 
an invitation from others, and when he said, 
in all gentleness, that from our relation to 
cach other, his was the prior right, I an- 
swered by telling him that he was jealous, 
and that, if he was so much afraid of losing 
me, he had better take me home. And so he 
became cold and reserved towards me; and 
although he was always near me to protect 
me from the dangers of my own folly, yet he 
never claimed the place that of right was his ; 
while I was immersed in morning calls, after- 
noon rides or walks, and evening soirées and 
flirtations.., 

There was one who, from being more agree- 
able, or from more flattering my self love, soon 
won his way to my preference. His name was 
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St. John ; and though I knew it not then—if I 
had it would probably have made but little 
difference in my behavior at that time—he 
had been so attentive to my Cousin Carrie, 
that she as well as others deemed herself the 
special object of his affection. Heartless and 
selfish, he cared only for the wealth in pros- 
pect, and when he became acquainted with 
me, he doubtless thought me a more desirable 
prize in the matrimonial market; for my 
uncle was engaged in mercantile business, and 
therefore ran more risk of losing his property 
than did my father. Then, too, my cousins 


‘ had spoken of me as an only daughter, whence 


he had received the idea that I was an only 
child; and in that case all that my father 
possessed would one day be mine. Conse- 
quently Mr. St. John soon became very atten- 
tive to me, and was evidently annoyed that 
he could not entirely take Mr. Morton’s place, 
and he said—and I permitted—many things 
which, while my present relation with the 
latter gentleman subsisted, I should have 
checked at once. 

Once only Carrie referred to it. One even- 
ing, a8 we were preparing for an entertain- 
ment, she said, jestingly, ‘‘ You may have all 
the rest of the beaux to-night, Ettie, if you 
will leave St. John for me.”’ 

‘The very one I like best,’’ I replied; 
**indeed, I shall do no such thing.’’ 

‘But, Ettie,’? she said, ‘‘it can make no 
difference to you; you will not, I suppose, 
break your engagement with Mr. Morton for 
him.”’ 

“IT don’t know,’’ I replied; ‘‘Mr. Morton 
is so grave aud serious now-a-days, that I am 
getting quite tired of him.’’ Then seeing that 
she felt more deeply on the subject than she 
wished should appear, I added: ‘‘ Nonsense, 
Carrie, you know that this is only a armless 
flirtation. I shall go home in a few weeks, 
can you not spare him till then ?’’ - 

And I went to that soirée, and all the even- 
ing kept St. John at my side, regardless either 
of my cousin, or of my plighted word to Mr. 
Morton, only intent upon my own gratifica- 
tion; and yet had I heard them, or any one 
else say that I was vain and selfish, I should 
have been offended, and said that only envy 
induced them to speak thus. 

All this while another was rejoicing at my 
falsehood. Helen Croft could not fail to see 
the coolness that had arisen between Mr. 
Morton and myself. She could see how 
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readily he relinquished a seat at my side if 
another claimed it. The scorn that curled 
his lip, and darkened his brow, as he stood 
watching me while I flirted with others; and 
doubtless it gratified her to know that she, 
who had won his love from her, was now 
perilling not only his love but his esteem. It 
was not always thus. There were times when 
I was really glad to see him, when I realized 
how superior he was, in his habits of thought 
and life, to many around me; and then he 
would return te all his old pleasure in my 
society, and though I would scarcely acknow- 
ledge it, even to myself, I was happier then 
than when away from him trifling with others. 
But this added to my fancied security. I 
thought that, however he might disapprove of 
my conduct at times, when I wished I could 
recall his old affection for me. On one of 
these occasions he said :— 

‘*Let us go home, Ettie; we are happier 
there than here, are we not ?”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ said [; ‘‘I shall not go home 
until the last moment mamma allotted for my 
stay, and I expect I shall find it very dull 
there when I do go.”’ 

‘* All alike, all alike,’’ he exclaimed bit- 
terly, and rising from his seat he walked to 
the window. The remembrance of his mother 
flashed across my mind, and for a moment I 
felt willing to leave all and return home for 
his sake. But the time was not yet. I was 
to be punished for my conduct; as I had 
given others trouble, so I was to bear trouble 
in my turn. AndI thought, No, I will not go; 
I may never have another opportunity to enjoy 
such gayeties. He is foolishly exacting; I 
will not humor him. And my cousin just 
then entering the room, prevented his saying 
anything more on the subject at that time. 
But ere many days I myself proposed that we 
should go. And thps it happened. 

I had accepted an invitation to a concert 
one evening, and was anticipating a rich 
feast in music, from hearing the most popular 
singer of the day; and soimpatient was I, that, 
without waiting for my cousin, I descended to 
the parlor. As I was about to enter the room, 
the door of which was partly open, I heard my 
uncle say, ‘‘It troubles me much, Mr. Morton, 
to see you so low-spirited. Pardon my speak- 
ing to you of what seems to be no affair of 
mine. I assure you my anxiety arises only 
from a friendly interest in you and my niece. 
You are much changed since you came here ; 
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and if your trouble is anything that I can 
alleviate, you may command me in any way.”’ 

**T thank you, sincerely, Mr. Howland,’’ 
was the reply; ‘‘but this matter is beyond 
your power.’’ After a few moments’ pause, 
during which my uncle waited for him to 
speak, he continued: ‘‘I am changed indeed, 
more than you can see. WhenI came here 
with your niece I was a happy man; to me 
the present was happy, the future all bright; 
now all is changed, and I care not what be- 
comes of me; there is nothing left to live for.”’ 


‘*Do not say so, Mr. Morton; at your age, 
and with your weaith, you may do much good; 
and pardon me if I seem to speak rudely, but 
it is unmanly to yield to slight disappoint- 
ments.’’ Spell-bound I stood, thoughtless 
that I was listening to what was not intended 
for my ears, only conscious how much it con- 
cerned me. Mr. Morton spoke again. 

**Do you callit a ‘slight disappointment’ to 
see one to whom you had given your heart’s 
best affections, one whom you had deemed 
fully worthy of that love, turn from it all, 
break her plighted word to you, and become 
the thing of all others most despicable in my 
eyes, a slave of fashion and a flirt?’’ 

“Stop, stop! Mr. Morton,’’ said my uncle. 
‘*I think you judge Ettie harshly; she is 
young; this is the first time that she has 
mingled in such gay society; it is only the 
head that is at fault, not the heart; she would 
not break her engagement with you for any 
of the fops that she has flirted with here.”’ 


**T think you are mistaken,’’ said Mr. Mor- 
ton’s voice again; ‘‘and I care little that the 
promise is kept if the love that dictated it is 
gone. You say I judge her harshly; to others 
it might seem so, but mine is not the love 
I have never known a 
The only child 


that most men offer. 
mother’s nor a sister’s love. 
of my parents—I lost my mother ere I was two 
years old—on Ettie I centred all the love 
that is usually shared with these near and 
dear relatives. She knows it all; she knew 
ere she came here, for I told her that I would 
never marry a woman who had so weak a 
mind as to yield to the influences that govern 
women in fashionable society. I thought she 
had a mind that would rise aboveit. She has 
made her choice. For myself, I am not one to 
weakly sink under any trouble; my life will 
probably be none the shorter for this, but I 
shall be a lonely, misanthropic man.’’ 
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‘*But what do you intend to do in the 
raatter?’’ asked my uncle. 

‘**T shall first,’ he replied, ‘‘ fulfil my pro- 
mise to her excellent mother to stay here 
while Ettie stays, and to take her safely 
home. Then, if she does not herself break 
the engagement now binding us, I shall do it, 
and depart for foreign lands.’’ 

I waited to hear no more, but hastily re- 
traced my steps tomy own room. Never once 
had the possibility of such a result crossed 
my mind. Calmly, deliberately, no matter 
what the sacrifice, he had resolved, and I knew 
the determined spirit I had to deal with, and 
that his resolves were not lightly changed. I 
did not know what he had suffered ere he 
could resolve to part from me forever. Ina 
moment the veil dropped from my eyes, and 
I saw myself as I was; vain, selfish, ambi- 
tious, and of what? A short-lived triumph 
over Others. I saw, too, how superior he was 
to the triflers for whom I had sacrificed my 
happiness. What should I do? There was 
no time even for tears; my cousin’s voice was 
calling to me, and slowly I descended the 
stairs ; they were waiting in the entrance hall 
for me, and chided my delay. Mr. St. John 
was to attend my cousin, but I knew that 
when we arrived at the hall, he would take 
his place at my side. I longed to ask Mr. 
Morton not to resign his place to him, but I 
dared not. Had I not heard him say that if 
I did not break our engagement he would; 
and I could not summon courage to express 
the wish. 

Mr. St. John found me a very uncongenial 
companion that evening; and the music, from 
which I had anticipated so much enjoyment, 
fell unheeded on my ear. After vainly at- 
tempting to interest me in his conversation, 
for my answers, given at random, and some- 
times, probably, the very opposite to what 
they should have been, showed that my 
thoughts wére otherwise employed. He said, 
evidently annoyed at my inattention :— 

‘*Miss Stone, what is the matter with you 
to-night ?”’ 

‘*Matter!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘not anything. 
Why do you ask? 

**T asked you a question, some minutes 
ago,’’ he replied, ‘‘which you answered in 
the negative. I repeated it, thinking that 
you must have misunderstood what I said; 
then you answered yes, but I think, from 
your manner, that you did not hear it at all.’’ 
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‘‘ Pardon my impoliteness,’’ I said; ‘I will 
try to be more attentive; but I do not feel 
very happy to-night. I wish I were at home 
with my mother.”’ 

‘*What! homesick, and so suddenly at- 
tacked!’’ he said pleasantly. ‘‘ What can 
have occasioned it? Has the ogre who guards 
this fair princess been threatening to devour 
her forsome misdemeanor ; he looks just now 
as if he might ?’’ 

My eyes followed the direction of his, but 
how differently to me looked the stern, sad 
gravity ofthat face. Not thus had it been wont 
to look, and once I longed, oh, how earnestly, 
to be at home. When we returned to the 
house, all rallied me on my sadness, all save 
Mr. Morton; to him it seemed a matter of in- 
difference, and he soon rose to take leave. I 
followed him from the room, which of late I 
had not done, and as he turned, evidently 
surprised, I said: ‘‘Mr. Morton, have you 
any special engagement for to-morrow morn- 
ing?’’ 

‘* Not anything that will prevent my attend- 
ing you, if you wish,’’ he replied, coldly. 

‘*T wish to see you here, if you please, at as 
early an hour as possible, so that we may not 
be interrupted by morning calls.”’ 

**T will be here at 8} o’clock,’’ said he; 
** will that suit your convenience ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I replied; and he left the house 
without further word, not even so much as 
**Good-night.”’ 

He came at the appointed hour, but my 
impatience anticipated his arrival. I had been 
in the parlor some minutes when he was an- 
nounced. A sleepless night in consequence 
of distracting thoughts; my regret for past 
folly ; the anticipated sorrow of parting with 
him forever; and the well-deserved censure 
of my parents which I should no doubt re- 
ceive—were not calculated to soothe my 
spirits, and every moment seemed an hour, 
until I could do the first thing towards reme- 
dying the evil, if it were not indeed too late. 
After a formal ‘‘Good-morning,’’ a pause en- 
sued, which I knew that I must break, and 
as soon as I could speak with composure, I 
said: ‘Mr. Morton, you proposed some days 
since that we should go home; I objected 
then, but I am ready now.”’ 

** And what has caused this sudden change, 
Ethel? Does not Mr. St. John propose? or’’— 

‘*Mr. St. John propose to me!’’ I exclaimed. 

** Yes, certainly,’’ he replied. ‘I think he 








would be fully warranted in so doing, if he 
wished you for a wife.’’ 

Under other cireumstances this would have 
offended me; but now, smothering my vexa- 
tion, I said, quietly: ‘‘Mr. St. John has not 
proposed to me, nor would he have been ac- 
cepted had he done so. I have not seen any 
one here whom I wish should take your place.”’ 

‘Well, what then? Has a rival belle ap- 
peared ? or has some one a new dress that you 
cannot get? What has happened? It must be 
something of great importance, to induce you 
to leave a place where you have been so 
happy.”’ 

I could restrain my tears no longer. Re- 
proaches I had expected, perhaps unkind- 
ness; but this cool irony I could not bear. 
He made no effort now to soothe my grief, so 
it was soon suppressed; and, leaving my seat, 
I went to him—he had remained standing 
since he entered the room—and laying my 
hand upon jiis arm, said: ‘‘It is because I 
am weary of this iife of folly; I want to go 
home to my mother, before I forget all that 
she has taught me, and before you entirely 
cease to love me’’—and my head dropped 
upon his shoulder, and again my tears flowed 
freely, this time not unheeded. 

He pressed me to his heart, fondly, as he 
had not done for many weeks, and seating 
himself, he drew me to his knee, saying: 
‘‘Tell me, Ettie, what all this means; when 
did you begin to think of this ?”’ 

‘*Not until yesterday, did I think of it 
seriously,’’ I replied. ‘‘ But once presented 
to my mind, I soon realized that I had been 
doing just what you would wish that I should 
not do; and that your manner to me was 
very different from what it formerly was.’’ 

“‘T once thought, dear Ettie,’’ he said, 
“‘that you loved me wholly and only; here 
I saw that others were apparently dearer to 
you than I was; certainly their invitations 
and attentions were accepted, while mine 
were rejected. Could you expect that a dis- 
appointed and rejected lover would treat you 
the same as he did when his heart was filled 
with love and happiness ?”’ 

‘*When shall we go?’’ I said. 
go to-morrow ?”’ 

‘*There is no necessity for such haste,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘There must be farewell calls to be 
made, and other things perhaps to be attended 
to; besides, you remember you made an en- 
gagement with Mr. Croft’s sister for Tuesday 


**Can we 
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evening, and it is due to Helen that you re- 
main until after that. We will go on Wednes- 
day next, if you wish.”’ 

Some regrets were expressed when my de- 
termination was made known in the family; 
but, for many reasons, they did not urge my 
longer stay. My uncle’s conversation with 
Mr. Morton satisfied him that it was as well 
that I should return home; and my cousin 
could not enjoy my society, so long as I mon- 
opolized Mr. St. John’s attentions. 

On Tuesday evening, as we entered the 
brilliantly lighted parlors at Mr. Wilson’s, I 
said: ‘*Please to remember, Mr. Morton, that 
you were my escort hither, and that I have 
a claim upon your attention while we are 
here.’’? And he acted accordingly, much to 
Mr. St. John’s annoyance, and to the sur- 
prise of others. 

My cousin rallied me upon what she called 
his sudden devotion; and Helen, though she 
did not speak, looked her surprise. My uncle 
only said: ‘‘I am glad to see, Ettie, that you 
and Mr. Morton seem to understand each 
other better than you did; and remember, 
my dear girl, in coming years, that a wife’s 
best place is at her husband’s side.”’ 

But at home I paid more dearly for my 
folly; weeks, even months passed by, and 
Mr. Morton never in the most distant manner 
referred to our marriage, or spoke as he had 
been wont to do, of future years that we were 
to spend together. At length my mother, 
surprised at this delay—for before our trip to 
the city, he had urged that it should take 
place immediately after our return—asked me 
if I knew why it was. With tears of shame 
-and regret I told her all. 

**T cannot blame him,’’ she said; ‘‘ you 
knew, or should have known, how deeply he 
would feel such conduct; his confidence in 
you for the present is lost; time will either 
restore it or confirm his present opinion; it 
must rest with yourself, I cannot do anything 
in the matter.”’ 

‘* But he is ungenerous,’’ I said. ‘‘I came 
home as svon as I thought of his displeasure, 
and he surely can find no fault with me 
now.”’ 

**No, Ettie,’’ she replied. ‘‘But herein the 
country there is no temptation for you to do 
otherwise, and how can he know, if you were 
again exposed to the allurements of city life, 
that you would not yield to them again just 
as you have done; only time and your own 





conduct can ever restore his confidence, and 
with it, his love.’’ 

And summer, bright, beautiful summer, 
had come again, and there was no change. 
Uniformly kind, and ever ready to attend 
me where I wished, yet it needed an express 
wish from me to obtain his attendance. He 
no longer manifested that matter-of-course 
interest in me and my affairs that he once 
did; but never so neglected me that I could 
express that neglect in words, or that it was 
noticeable to others. But I felt it deeply, and 
gladly accepted an invitation to join a party 
of friends who were going to Saratoga. Mr. 
Morton made no objection when it was pro- 
posed to him, only asking if I wished that he 
should accompany me. I did wish it, but had 
feared to ask him to do so, lest I should hear 
some unpleasant reference to my visit to New 
York. 

Three weeks in the whirl and excitement of 
this fashionable resort tired me; and when 
my friends proposed extending their trip to 
the White Mountains I objected, but I was 
overruled by Mr. Morton; he so urged my 
going with them, that, having no reasonable 
excuse for declining, I yielded to his wishes, 
though much I wondered at him. 

The night after our return home we were 
standing on the piazza, at the sunset hour, 
that loveliest time in summer in the country. 
I was feeling happier than I had done for 
some time past; and, glad to be at home 
again, I said: ‘‘ How refreshing are the quiet 
pleasures of home, after the turmoil and ex- 
citement we have had.’’ 

He looked earnestly in my face for a mo- 
ment, to see perhaps if this was truly the 
expression of my feelings; then passing his 
arm around me, he said: ‘‘ Dear one, you 
know not how much your utterance of such 
sentiments gladdens my heart.’’ And then 
he told me how it had grieved him to see me, 
as he thought, wholly carried away by the 
tide of fashion and folly; how he had rejoiced 
when I broke away from it ail and returned 
to my home, and how he had feared to take 
me to his heart as his wife, lest, when again 
exposed to the same temptations, I should 
again yield to them; but ‘‘now,’’ he said: 
“Now, my Ettie, I have no fear. I have seen 
you this summer, where there was everything 
to induce you to yield again, and you have 
been all that even I could wish. And now let 
me tell you my plans for the future ; if they 
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meet your wishes, I shall insist upon their 
immediate fulfilment.’’? These were that our 
marriage should take place soon; that we 
might cross the ocean before it should be time 
for the storms of autumn; that we should 
remain in Europe for a year, and then to re- 
turn and take up our residence in his father’s 
house; and so we did. 


I was sitting one day at the window. I had 
been reading, but now my book lay idly in 
my lap, and my thoughts were wandering 
dreamily over past, present, and future, while 
my heart was filled with happiness; when I 
was disturbed by the sound of carriage-wheels 
coming up the drive, to the house. The first 
feeling was vexation, for I was in no mood for 
visitors ; but as the carriage stopped, and a 
lady alighted, who was a stranger to me, I, 
supposing her to be some friend of the Morton 
family, arose at once to meet her. She was 
not young, and was apparently suffering from 
disease ; yet traces of former beauty were to 
be seen; and her appearance and manners 
were so prepossessing, that involuntarily my 
heart warmed towards her. She looked earn- 
estly at me as I advanced to meet her, and 
said, inquiringly: ‘*‘ You are Mrs. Morton ?’’ 

I bowed assent, and throwing open the door 
of the room in which I had been sitting, in- 
vited her to enter. It was our family sitting- 
room, and had been such during the reign of 
the first Mrs. Morton. Some changes had 
been made in furniture and decorations when 
I came into possession; and as the stranger 
entered, she looked around the room, and 
said, sadly: ‘‘ All is changed, a stranger in 
my own home!’’ Then turning to me, she 
said: ‘‘I am Mrs. Morton, your husband’s 
mother.’? I started back, and for a moment 
we stood looking at each other without speak- 
ing; then she said: ‘‘I have come home to 
die—do not turn me from your door.’’ 

‘No, indeed,’’ I replied, ‘‘so far as I have 
anything to say; but’’—I paused, for how 
could I tell her what I so well knew, that 
neither her husband nor her son would see 
her. 

‘*Are your husband and his father in the 
house?’ she asked, after a few minutes’ 
silence. 

‘*Yes,’’? Ireplied. ‘‘ They are in the library. 
I will see them; wait here till I return.’’ My 
limbs trembled as I approached the door of 


the room where I expected to find them; for 
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I knew how unwelcome my presence would 
be, coming on such an errand; but it must 
be done; so, opening the door, I said, hastily: 
*‘Henry, your mother—father, your wife is in 
the house.”’ 

Both sprang to their feet, and her husband 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Here! what seeks she here ’”’ 

‘* A home to die in,’’ I replied; ‘‘she is ill 
and suffering.’’ 

‘*She shall not remain here one moment,’’ 
said her son, springing to his feet and moving 
towards the door. I was nearer to it than he 
was, and without a thought of the probable 
consequences of the act, I locked it, and re- 
moved the key, saying, as I did so: ‘‘ No, 
Henry, you must not see her while in that 
mood.’’ This opposition added to his already 
excited feelings, and aroused his anger. 

‘‘Madam,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘how dare you 
interfere !’’ and, seizing my hand, he almost 
crushed it in his endeavors to obtain the key, 
which I held with all the strength that I pos- 
sessed. But his father interposed ; he caught 
his extended arm and hurled him backward, 
exclaiming :— 

‘*Henry, you forget that it is to a woman, 
and your wife, that you are speaking.’’ Then 
turning to me, he said, sadly: ‘‘I know not 
what to do.’’ 

‘*Let her remain,’’ I said; ‘she cannot 
live long, and you will not regret this kind- 
ness when she is gone. You need not see her 
if you do not wish; I will see that she receives 
every necessary care and attention.”’ 

After a few moments’ deliberation, he said: 
**Do as you please, Ettie; perhaps it is best.’’ 
And for the first time since my husband had 
brought me to his home, he kissed me. 

I turned to seek his wife, and had opened 
the door, when my husband’s voice arrested 
my steps. He had been moodily walking up 
and down through the room while we had 
been speaking, and now, stopping before his 
father, he said: ‘‘This is your house, sir, 
and you can do as you please in it; but one 
thing I can and will do, if she remain here, I 
will not; and my wife’s duty, I think, is to 
my wishes, not to my mother’s.’ 

Before any one could speak to answer him, 
the door was pushed further open, and the 
unhappy object of this discussion entered the 
room; going directly to her husband she fell 
on her knees at his feet, and, with passionate 
entreaties, besought him to let her remain in 
his house, and not send her away to die alone. 
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At her first appearance, he had covered his 
face with his hands, and had dropped it to 
the table ; when he spoke, it was to me, and 
without lifting his head, ‘‘ Ettie, take this 
woman away ; if this occurs again she cannot 
stay here.”’ 

I went to her and whispered to her to come 
with me. She rose, and had he seen the look 
of hopeless agony on her face, he must have 
relented then. Before we reached the door, 
she staggered, and would have fallen had not 
her son caught her in his arms; he laid her 
on the sofa, and we thought she had fainted; 
but before we could do anything for her, she 
raised her head, coughed slightly, and the life- 
blood flowed from her mouth. This quieted 
his anger at once, and I, thoroughly alarmed, 
exclaimed :— 

‘*The carriage that brought her here is at 
the door; go for the doctor.’? He obeyed 
without a word. I summoned the house- 
keeper; she had known Mrs. Morton in past 
years; and before many minutes the family 
physician stood at her side; the hemorrhage 
was checked, and she was removed to bed. 

The excitement of returning to her early 
home; the meeting with her husband and 
child; the repulse she received from her, hus- 
band; all acting upon a frame already en- 
feebled by disease, had been more than she 
could support. She sank rapidly, and, a few 
days after her return, expired in the arms of 
her husband, fully forgiven for her past sins 
and follies. Only the members of the family 
attended her to the grave; and a plain head- 
stone with only her name, Eien, engraved 
upon it, marks her resting place in the family 
burial ground. 





Famity Lixeyresses.—Southey, in a letter to 
Sir Egerton Brydges, says: ‘‘Did you ever 
observe how remarkably old age brings out 
family likenesses, which, having been kept, 
as it were, in abeyance while the passions 
and business of the world engrossed the par- 
ties, come forth again in age (as in infancy), 
the features settling into their primary cha- 
racters before dissolution? I have seen some 
affecting instances of this ; a brother and sis- 
ter, than whom no two persons in middle life 
could have been more unlike in countenance 
or in character, becoming like as twins at last. 
I now see my father’s lineaments in the look- 
ing-glass, where they never used to appear.”’ 





‘*MORE LIGHT!”’ 
BY CLARENCE FREDERICK BUHLER. 


Wuere liquid sunshine flowed 
From the golden founts of Spring, 

Sadly majestic like a god 
There sat a dying king. 

Not such as rise and fall 
At man’s capricious nod, 

But one whose letters patent bore 
The signature of God. 

His realm the sphere of mind, 
His royal wand the pen, 

His minister the fervent page 
That charmed the sons of men. 


But that liquid gold in vain 
Rippled along the floor, 

For a dark still form, with muffled feet, 
Was waiting at the door. 

And clutching still his pen 
As in the air to write, 

He sank into Death’s cold embrace 
Gasping, “‘ More light! more light!’’ 


And still the birds sang on 
As gayly as before, 
And Nature walked in bridal robes 
Though Goethe was no more. 
Ah, this is but a type 
Of every gifted soul— 
Like eagle rushing to the sun, 
Aspiring towards its goai. 


Though in the world of thought 
It sovereignty attains, 

Some Alexander weeps within 
That nothing more remains. 
Though the source of light itself 

Makes all its landscape bright 
With lakes of molten silver, yet, 
It dying cries ‘‘ More light !"’ 

And still the world trips on 
As gayly as before; 

No sign of grief in earth or sky 
Tells Genius is no more. 





Tue Passion ror Dispiray.—The world is 
crazy for show. There is not one person ina 
thousand who dares fall back on nothing but 
his real, simple self for power to get through 
the world, and extract enjoyment as he goes 
along. There is too much living in the eyes 
of other people. There is no end to the aping, 
the mimicry, the false airs, and the superficial 
arts. It requires rare courage, we admit, to 
live up to one’s enlightened convictions in 
these times. Unless you consent to join in 
the general cheat, you are jostled out of reach. 
There is no room for you among the great mob 
of pretenders. If a man dares to live within 
his means, and is resolute in his purpose not 
to appear more than he really is, let him be 
applauded. 





Fig. 1.—Gray straw hat, trimmed with gray 
ribbon, and a long plume. This is one of the 
most popular styles, and can be had in white, 





gray, cuir, and black straw. The veil is in 
the mask style, and made of black lace figured 
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BONNETS, COIFFURES, BOY’S DRESS, CRAVATS, FANCY GIRDLE, ETC. ETC. 
Fig. 1. 


~ 


with steel beads. The hair is caught in a 
bag of bright blue silk. 

Fig. 2.—White chip hat, bound with scarlet 
velvet. The trimming consists of a long white 
plume, through the centre of which is a plait 
of scarlet velvet. It is caught on to the hat 
with a scarlet velvet bow. 

Fig. 3 is a bonnet of white tulle, formed 
into rows of bouillons, with curtain of the 
same; at the back and sides of the curtain 
are three ornaments of imitation pearls; the 
cap is trimmed with similar pearl ornaments, 
a rose with brown leaves, and some bunches 
of white lilac. 

Fig. 4.—White tulle bonnet, trimmed with 
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sprays of violet flowers. In place of a cur- 
tain there is a deep puff of tulle covered with 
sprays of flowers. 

Fig. 5.—This bonnet is of white tulle; it is 
trimmed with sprigs of green ivy leaves. It 
has strings of white silk, and loose strings of 
white tulle. 


Pig. 6. 





Fig. 6.—Green silk bonnet, covered with 
white crépe, and trimmed with a fall of green 
feather fringe at the back. The inside trim- 
ming is formed of green ribbon and pink 
roses. 

Fig. 7 is a bonnet of white tulle or Areo- 
phane, consisting of three rows of large bouil- 
lons. The curtain is formed of a fulling of 
white tulle, over which are loops of white 
ribbon, with streamers underneath. 











Ladies’ neckties are made in a great variety 
of patterns. We give two of the newest. 

Fig. 8 is made of cerise-colored satin. It 
is formed of two pieces joined together in 
the middle, and measures about one yard in 
length ; it is about one-third of an inch in the 
middle, and gets gradually wider, being as 
large at the ends as seen in our illustration. 
The material is cut out double the size of the 
cravat when made; it is sewn over a piece of 
stiff net or muslin, the seam coming ip the 
middle on the wrong side of the cravat. The 
ends are trimmed with a pleated border of 
black silk, half covered by a pointed piece of 
satin put on double, and fastened on with a 
narrow double strip of the same material. 
The ends are lined round the bottom with a 
band of satin about one inch wide. 
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Fig. 9 is made in the same manner as the 
above, only the mat: rial and trimming differ. 





Ii is made of bright blue moire. The ends 
are trimmed with plaited black velvet and 
white satin ribbon. 





Fig. 10.—Suit for a boy from five to eight 
years old. The entire suit is of a light gray 
cloth, trimmed with mother-of-pearl but- 
tons. Gray straw hat, bound and trimmed 


Fig. 10. 

















with black ribbon. Polish boots, with black 
tassels. 

Fig. 11.—Coiffure Diadéme. This is of a 
rich blue velvet, studded with pearl beads of 
different sizes. On one side is a rosette of 
blue velvet, a short blue feather, and a long 
white plume. 

Fig. 12.—Coiffure Astrée. The coiffure is 
formed of rose-colored velvet, covered with a 
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fringe of pearl beads. In front is a long white 
plume, loops of rose-colored velvet, and leaves 
of mother-of-pearl. 

Fig. 13.—Fancy girdle, with three streamers 
of blue silk. The ends are braided with 
black cord, and trimmed with black chenille 
tassels. 

Fig. 14.—Buff mohair dress, trimmed with 
bands of black velvet braided with white silk 
braid. The bands are edged with a quilling 
of black and white ribbon. This style of 
dress is suitable for a girl from six to twelve 
years old. 


Fig. 11. 








SCENT SACHET. 
(See Plate printed in Blue, in front.) 

Tus elegant little sachet is one of the most 
tasteful arrangements for introducing a plea- 
sant perfume into the drawers in which young 
ladies keep the various articles of their ward- 


robes. It is made of bright blue seed beads 
and transparent white and gold beads. The 
material on which these are worked is very 
fine white sampler canvas. The size of the 
canvas must be measured by the centre square 
in our illustration, being left sufficiently large 
for tacking over the edges and turnings in. 
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Then, counting the stitches a bead must be 
taken on the needle and fastened with a 
slanting stich on each thread of the canvas. 
The first line is a row of blue, the second 
three blue and two white alternately. This 
will be the commencement; but counting the 
stitches in the illustrations and following 
them accurately will be the most certain way 
of ensuring success. The blue border goes 
all round; the ground is in the transparent 
white, the stars are gold. When the two 








squares have each been worked, care having 
been always taken to fasten off the thread 
at the back, they must be laid upon each 
other, the edges being turned neatly in and 
sewn together with small stitches on three of 
the sides. Then a very thin layer of cotton- 
wool is to be laid flat on the inside, having 
first had a few drops of some sweet essence 
placed upon it, of any kind of perfume pre- 
ferred. When this has been done the fourth 
and last side of the sachet must be sewn up, 
thus finishing the interior square. It now 
guly remains to ornament the sachet with the 
fringe, which gives it a very elegant finish. 
This is done by first putting the needle through 
the two thicknesses of canvas, close to the 
blue border at any corner of the square, then 
threading fifteen of the white beads, twelve of 
the blue, three of the gold, twelve of the 
blue and fifteen of the white, which completes 
the loop. The needle must then be passed 
through the next thread of the canvas, and 
this must be repeated all round. The beauty 
of this fringe depends upon its being done 
with great regularity, and care being taken 
that a loop may come between every thread 
of the canvas, which makes a very rich 
as well as elegant fringe. 





CROCHET ANTIMACASSAR, 
(See Plate printed in Blue, in front.) 


Materials.—Eighteen reels of cotton, No. 
13. 


Tus pattern can be adapted for a 
round couvrette or a square one, 
and is also pretty done in silk for 
a sofa cushion. 

Make a chain of 4 stitches, and 
unite it. 

[st round. Work into 1 loop along 
stitch, make 1 chain-stitch, work 
another long stitch into the same 
place, make 1 chain, repeat. 

2d. 3 long stitches into one loop, make 2 
chain-stitches, miss 1 loop, and repeat. 

3d. 1 de iuto the 2 chain in last round, 
make 7 chain, and repeat. 

Ath. Into the 7 chain 2 de, 5 long stitches, 
and 2 mare de, and repeat. 

5th. 1 long stitch into the first de in last 
round, make 9 chain, and repeat. 

6th. Into the 9 chain 2 dc, *make 4 chain, 
work 2 de, repeat from * 3 times more, make 
5 chain, work a stitch of single crochet into 
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the 2d of the 5, make 1 chain-stitch, and re- 
peat from the beginning of the round. 

Tth. 1 long stitch into the loop formed with 
the 5 chain, make 12 chain, and repeat. 

8th. Into the 12 chain 2 de into successive 
loops, make 4 chain, work 1 de into each of 
the 2 next loops, make 1 chain, work into the 








ed 


6th loop 1 de, 5 long stitches, and another de, 
make 1 chain, miss 1 loop, work 2 de into 
successive loops, make 4 chain, work 1 de 
into each of the 2 next, make 5 chain, and 
repeat. This completes the circle. 120 cir 
cles sewn together like the engraving will 
make a good sized couvrette, 12 in the length, 
and 10 in the width. If a round couvrette is 
wished, work 1 circle for the centre larger 
than the others; this can be done by repeat- 
ing the 5th and 6th rounds ; then sew 8 circles 
round the centre one, and increase the 
nuu: ber of circles in each row till you have 
made it the size you wish. For the 
square one tassels are required for the 
end and sides; these are made by 
winding the cotton over a card- 
board 4 inches deep about & 
times, then twist 8 threads of the 
cotton into a cord, cut the cotton 
wound on the cardboard at one 
end, make 2 inches of the cord into a loop 
and tie it firmly with the middle of the tassel, 
then turn it, tie a thread tightly round, about 
an inch below the cord, and net over the 
head; 40 of these tassels will be sufficient 
to make ‘t handsome. e 


EMBROIDERY. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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FICHU, OR NECKTIE. 
Materiais.—For the centre, 1 oz. of white single Berlin 
wool, and a pair of knitting pins No. 10, Bell gauge; for 
the edge, a skein of scarlet Andalusian wool, and a pair 
of pins, No. 14 





THE CENTRE. 

Commence with the white wool and large 
pins. 

Cast on 8 stitches. 

lst and 2d rows. Make 1, knit 1, *, make 1 
and knit 2 together. Repeat from *, end with 
make 1, knit 1. 

3d. Knit 1, *, make 1 and knit 2 together. 
Repeat from *, end with knit 1. . 

4th. Make 1 and knit 2 together. 
Work these 4 rows once more. 

9th. Same as 3d. 10th. Same as 4th. 

11th. Knit 1, knit 2 together, *, make 1 and 


Repeat. 





knit 2 together. 
knit 1. 

12th. Knit 2 together, *, make 1 and knit 2 
together. Repeat from *, end with knit 1. 

13th. Knit 2 together, *, make 1 and knit 2 
together. Repeat from *, 

14th. Knit 1, knit 2 together, *, make 1 and 
knit 2 together. Repeat from *. Work the 
last 4 rows once more. 

19th. Make 1, knit 1, *, make 1 and knit 2 
together. Repeat from *, end with knit 1. 

20th. Make 1 and knit 2 together. Repeat, 
at the end knit 1. There will now be 9 stitches 
on the pin. Repeat the last row 120 rows 
more, or any length required; then shape the 
other end. 

141st. (Make 1 and knit 2 together, 3 times), 
make 1, knit 3 together; then work from the 
lst row to the 20th. Cast off. 


Repeat from *, end with 


THE EDGING. 


Work with the scarlet wool and No. 14 pins. 

Cast on 6 stitches. 

lst row. Knit 2 plain, make 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, make 2 by turning the wool twice 
round the pin, knit 2 together. 

2d. Make 1, knit 2, bring the wool forward, 
pearl the other half of the two stitches made 
in the previous row, pass the wool back, knit 
2, make 1, knit 2 together. 

3d. Knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 4. 

4th. Knit 6, make 1, knit 2 together. 

5th. Knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together (make 
2 and knit 2 together, twice.) 

6th. (Knit 2 and pearl 1, twice), knit 2, 
make 1, knit 2 together. 

7th. Knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 6. 

8th. Cast off 4 stitches, knit 3, make 1, 
knit 2 together, which leaves 6 stitches on 
the pin. Commence again at the Ist row, 
work sufficient to go round the white centre, 
and sew the straight edge to it. 





EMBROIDERY PATTERN. 
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CROCHET PURSE. 
Materials.—2 skeins of scarlet purse silk, 2 skeins of 
biue, and 3 of black; fine gold thread and gold-colored 
silk. 


This pretty purse may be reckoned amongst 
the most elegant-of small gifts. We give a 
separate illustration of the bottom of the 
purse, which is formed of 4 parts, 2 red and 


in 1 row, work small loops of chain stitches 
with gold thread all around the diamond. 
This completes the first part. When you 
have made the 4 sides alike, join them to- 
gether with a row of close crochet in black 
silk; then work round the outer edge of the 
square a row of black and a row of small loops 
in gold thread. To complete the purse, work 








2 blue. It is worked in close double crochet, 
inserting the needle at the back of the stitches. 
Make a chain of 4 stitches, and work back- 
wards and forwards, making 1 chain at the 
end of each row, in order to be able to work 
in the last stitch of preceding row. In the 
middle stitch work 3 stitches, so as to inerease 
2in each round. When you have 31 stitches 





round inside the close crochet, leaving the 
points of the scallops. The bag is made en- 
tirely of black, worked in open treble crochet. 
The top is finished with a. round of loops of 
gold thread, and under the heading a silk 
cord is run, finished off with silk tassels. The 
opening at the bottom is filled up with a gimp 
button edged round with a short fringe. 
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SLEEVE-TRIMMING, IN FLANDERS LACE. 


(See engraving, page 492.) 

Materials.—A steel netting mesh, No. 9; and crochet 
cotton, No. 16, for the grounding; cotton, No. 7, No. 80 
ditto, and No. 30 will be used for working the pattern, 

The ground is here represented as scalloped, 
but it will be better to make a straight piece of 
netting, and cut out the seallops afterwards. 
Begin with one stitch, as for square netting, 
and work backwards and forwards, increas- 
ing, by doing two stitches in one, at the end 
of every row, until there are 30 holes up one 
side, and 30 up the other. Do one row with- 
out increase or decrease; increase the next 
as usual; but at the end of the following row 
take two stitches together. Repeat these two 
rows—that is, increasing at the end of one, 
and decreasing at the end of the other, until 
up the straight side you have as great a 
length as you require, taking care that it 
shall be sufficient for complete patterns. Do 
another row without increase or decrease, and 
finish by netting two stitches together at the 
end of every row, till the piece comes to a point. 

The piece for each sleeve may be made sepa- 
rately cr not. When the netting is finished, 
it must be washed, slightly stiffened, and 
pinned out to dry ig proper shape. Then 





tack it on toile cirée, and darn it according te 
the pattern. 

The wheels are to be button-holed over a 
double thread run round in the proper shape, 
as seen in the engraving. For this, No. 16 
cotton willdo. The loops that form the crosses 
in the wheels are done in No. 7 cotton. The 
cloth-darning—that is, the darning in which 
four threads cross each other in every square 
—is done in 80 cotton. On referring to the 
engraving, it will be seen that these lines are 
continuous where two or more squares joining 
together are darned in the same way. The 
threads should fall alternately under anc over 
each other; and this will do so if in whatever 
direction you darn, you never cross over more 
than one thread, whether of the ground net 
or the darning. This rule must be observed 
even in turning a corner. 

The plain white line that surrounds all this 
darning is an outline with the coarse cotton, 
an occasional twist round the corner of a 
square being given to it to keep it in its plaee. 
The upper part of the pattern, with all those 
squares filled by plain white lines, are closely 
darned in embroidery cotton. 

This will be found a very simple and effective 
style of work, much richer than any ordinary 
embroidery, as well as more easily executed. 





EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 
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BUTTERFLIES FOR COLLARS, CUFFS, AND HANDKERCHIEFS. 








INITIALS FOR MARKING PILLOW-CASES, ETC. 
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Receipts, We, 


DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, ETC, 





We devote our usual space this month to directions for 
preserving all kinds of fruit. 


Preserves of all kinds should be kept entirely secluded 
from the air and inadry place. In ranging them on the 
shelves of a store-cleset, they should not be suffered to 
come in contact with the wall. Moisture in winter and 
spring exudes from some of the driest walls, and preserves 
invariably imbibe it, both in dampness and taste. It is 

ry ionally to look at them, and if they have 
been attacked by mould, boil them up gently again. To 
prevent all risks, it is always as well to lay a brandy 
paper over the fruit before tying down. This may be re- 
newed in the spring. 

Fruit jellies are made in the ratio of a quart of fruit to 
two pounds of sugar. They must not be boiled quick, 
nor very long. Practice and a general discretion will 
be found the best guides to regulate the exact time, which 
necessarily must be affected, more or less, by local causes. 





To Preserve StrawBerries.—To two pounds of fine 
large strawberries, add two pounds of powdered sugar, 
and put them in a preserving kettle, over a slow fire, till 
the sugar is melted; then bvil them precisely twenty 
minutes, as fast as possible; have ready a number of 
small jars, and put the fruit im boiling hot. Cork and 
seal the jars immediately, and keep them through the 
summer ina cold, dry cellar. The jars must be heated 
before the hot fruit is poured in, otherwise they will 
break. 

STRAWBERRY JeLLY.—Express the juice from the fruit 
through a cloth, strain it clear, weigh, and stir to it an 
equal proportion of the finest sugar dried and reduced to 
powder; when this is dissolved, place the preserving-pan 
over a very clear fire, and stir the jelly often until it 
boils; clear it carefully from scum, and boil it quiekly 
from fifteen to twenty-five minutes. This receipt is fora 
moderate quantity of the preserve? a very small portion 
will require much less time, 


STRAWBERRY OR APPLE SovFFLE.—Stew the apples with 
a little lemon-peel; sweeten them, then lay them pretty 
high round the inside of a dish. Make a custard of the 
yelks of two eggs, a littlecinnamon, sugar, and milk. Let 
it thicken over a slow fire, but not boil; when ready,pour 
it in the inside of the apple. Beat the whites of the eggs 
to a strong froth, and cover the whole. Throw over ita 
good deal of pounded sugar, and brown it of a fine brown. 
Any fruit made of a proper consistence does for the walls. 
Strawberries, when ripe, are delicious. 


To Make Strawserry Jau.—Weigh them after the 
stalks have been stripped from them, end boil them 
quickly in a brass preserving pan for haif an hour, stir- 
ring them during the whole time with « long wooden 
spoon, but be careful not to bruise them. If currants are 
plentifal, one pound of red currant juice to every four 
pounds of strawberries will be found a great improve- 
ment. To every pound of fruit add nine ounces of sifted 
white sugar; mix this well with the boiled strawberries 
and currant juice when the pan is off the fire, and then 
boil up the preserve rapidly for about twenty minutes, or 
until a skin appears on the surface when it cools. Stir 
the preserve gently but quickly until it is cooked, and be 
careful to remove all the scum which the engar throws 
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up. Pour nto clean, dry jars, and cover the tops with 
brandied papers. 

CHERRIES PrEsERVED.—Take fine large cherries, not 
very ripe; take off the stems, and take out the stones; 
save whatever juice ruus from them; take an equal 
weight of white sugar; make the syrup of a teacup of 
water foreach pound, set it over the fire until it is dissolved 
and boiling hot, then put in the juice and cherries, boil 
them gently until clear throughout; take them from the 
syrup with a skimmer, and spread them on flat dishes to 
cool; let the syrup boil until it is rich and quite thick ; 
set it to cool and settle; take the fruit into jars and pots, 
and pour the syrup carefully over; let them remain open 
till the next day; then cover as directed. Sweet cherries 
are improved by the addition ofa pint of red currant-juice, 
and half a pound of stgar to it, for four or five pounds of 
cherries. -) 

Borriine CHERRIES.—To every pound of fruit add six 
ounces of powdered lump sugar. Fill the jars with fruit, 
shake the sugar over, and tie each jar down with two 
bladders, as there is danger of one bursting during the 
boiling. Place the jars in a boiler of cold water, and after 
the water has boiled, let them remain three hours; take 
them ont, and when cool, put them in a dry place, where 
they will keep overa year. We have tried this receipt for 
several years, and never found it fail. 

Raspperry Jam.— Weigh the fruit, and add three- 
quarters of the weight of sugar; put the former into a 
preserving-pan, boil, and break it; stir constantly, and 
let it boil very quickly ; when the juice has boiled an 
hour, add the sugar and simmer half an hour. In this 
way the jam is superior in color and flaver to that which 
is made by putting the sugar in first. 

RaspBerry Cream Tart.—This is a delicious summer 
dish, and is prepared as follows: Roll out some thin puff 
paste, and lay it in a patty-pan; put in some raspberries, 
and strew over them some very finely pounded sugar. 
Put on the covering paste, and bake the tart. Cut it open, 
and put in half a pint of cream, the yelks of two or three 
eggs, well beaten, and a little sugar. Let it stand till 
cold before it is sent to table. 


Norweeran RasPBERRY VINEGAR.—Take four pounds of 
raspberries, pour over them half a pint of vinegar, place 
it in an earthen jar, and cover it securely, so that no air 
can enter, and place it in a sunny window twelve hours; 
take it in at night, and place it out again in the sun the 
next day for another twelve hours. Then place in a flan- 
nel bag, till the juice has run through without pressure. 
Then for every pound of juice take a pound of loaf sugar, 
and boil it for a quarter of an hour, or till no seum arises ; 
then put it into small bottles, and well cork it. 


Currant Jeviy.—Pick fine red, but long ripe currants 
from the stems; bruise them, and strain the juice from a 
quari at a time through a thin maslin; wring it gently, 
to get all the liquid; put a pound of white sugar to each 
pound of juice; stir it until it is ali dissolved ; set it over 
a gentle fire; let it become hot, and boil for fifteen min- 
utes; then try it by taking a spoonful into a saucer; 
when cold, if it is not quite firm enough, boil it for afew 
minutes longer. 

Goop Corraxt Wine.—Measure your currants, mash 
and squeeze them, go carefully over them, and break those 
that have escaped, and pour water on them in the propor 
tion of one quart of water to four of currants; let them 
stand all night, and thoroughly squeeze them dry. To 
each four quarts of currants allow one quart of rasp- 
berries, mashed in one pint of water; strain all through 
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a coarse sieve, to get out the seeds; measure your liquid, 
and to each quart allow one pound of sugar. It is best 
kept at least a year before being bottled, but will obtain 
a finer flavor with every year. 

GoossBerry Jam.—Stalk and crop as many as you re- 
quire of ripe, red, rough gooseberries ; put them into the 
preserving-pan, and as they warm, stir and bruise them 
to bring out the juice, Let them boil for ten minutes, 
then add sugar in the proportion of three-quarters of a 
pound to every pound of fruit, and place it on the fire 
again ; let it boil slowly, and continue boiling for two 
hours longer, stirring it all the time to prevent its burn- 
ing. When it thickens, and is jelly-like on a plate when 
cold, itis done enough. Put it into pots, and allow it to 
remain a day before it is covered. 

To Borris Green GoosEBeRRtIes POR TARTs.—Cut off the 
tops and stalks of some gooseberries which have not at- 
tained their full growth, and put them into wide-necked 
bottles which have been well washed and dried. Cork 
them loosely, and set them in a pan of cold water, which 
should be brought to boil very graduallly. Leave the 
geoseberries to simmer until they assume a shrunken ap- 
pearance, when take the bottles out. If they are not full, 
take the contents of one bottle to fill up the rest, and pour 
sufficient boiling water into each bottle as will cover the 
gooseberries. Cork the bottles close, and tie a bladder 
over the tops, keeping them in a dry, cool place until 
wanted. When required for tarts or puddings, pour the 
water away, and add as much sugar as would be neces- 
sary for fresh fruit, which they closely resemble, both in 
flavor and appearance. 

To Preserve. Purpte Pivms.—Make a syrup of clean 
brown sugar; clarify it; when perfectly clear and boil- 
ing hot, pour it over the plums, having picked out all 
unsound ones and stems; let them remain in the syrup 
two days, then drain it off, make it boiling hot, skim it, 
and pour it over again; let them remain another day or 
two, then put them ina preserving-kettle over the fire, 
and simmer gently until the syrup is reduced, and thick 
orrich. One pound of sugar for each pound of plums, 


Greercacss.—Weigh a pound of sugar to a pound of 
fruit; the largest when they begin to get soft are the 
best ; split them, and take out the kernels and stew them 
in part of the sugar, take out the kernels from the shells 
and blanch them ; the next day strain off the syrup and 
boil it with the remaining sugar about ten minutes; skim 
it and add the fruit and kernels, skim it until clear, then 
put it into small pots with syrup and kernels. 


Appte tn Jevty.—Peel and quarter some good apples, 
aud take out the core. Cook them with just water enoggh 
to cover them, some slices of lemon, and clarified sugar, 
until they are soft. Take out the pieces of apple with 
great care, not to break the pieces, and arrange them in 
the jars. Then boil the syrup until it will jelly, and pour 
it over the pieces of apple. 

AppLe Preserve.—Procure fresh-gathered, ripe apples, 
ofa fine sort; peel them, take out the cores, and cut them 
in quarters; place them in a preserving-pan with a glass 
of water, a little lemon or orange-peel, and a pound of 
sugar to a pound and a half of fruit. Let it boil tho- 
roughly, and then put it out into preserve pots, 


Quince Marmatape.—To one gallon of quinces, three 
pounds of good loaf sugar. Pare the quinces and cut them 
in halves, seoop out the cores aad the hard strip that unites 
the core with the string; put the cores and some of the 
parings ina saucepan with about a quart of water, put 
the halves of quinces in a steamer that fits the saucepan ; 





boil them until the quinces are softened by the steam ; 
then mash them with a wooden spoon, ina dish, and pour 
the water from the saucepan cn them, which is now ofa 
thick glutinous substance; put them with the suyar in a 
stewpan or enamelled saucepan, and let them boil for 
about half an hour, keeping them well stirred. 


AppLeE MARMALADE.—This is a useful thing to make, as 
it may be put aside for future use, and will keep a long 
time. Pare, core, and cut your apples into small pieces, 
put them into water with a little lemon juice to keep them 
white; take them oat after a short time and drain them. 
Weigh, and put them into a stewpan with an equal quan- 
tity of sugar, a stick of cinnamon, and the juice of a 
lemon. Place the stewpan over a brisk fire, and cover it. 
When the apples are pulped, stir the mixture until it be- 
comes of a proper consistency, and put the marmalade 
into pots. f 

Quixces Preservep WHote.—Pare and put them into e 
saucepan, with the parings at the top; then fill it with 
hard water; cover it close; set it over a gentle fire till 
they turn reddish ; let them stand till cold; put them into 
aclear, thick syrap; boil them fora few minutes ; set them 
on one side till quite cold; boil them again in the same 
manner; the next day boil them until they look clear; if 
the syrup is not thick enongh, boil it more; when cold, 
put brandied paper over them. The quinces may be 
halved or quartered. 


To PResERve Peacues.—Theclear-stone yellow peaches, 
white at the stone, are the best. Weigh the fruit after it 
is pared. To each pound of fruit allow a pound of loaf- 
sugar. Put a layer of sugar at the bottom of the preserv- 
ing-kettle, and then a layer of fruit, and so on until the 
fruit is allin. Stand it over hot ashes until the sugar is 
entirely dissolved ; then boil them until they are clear; 
take them out piece by piece, and spread them on a dish 
free from syrap. Boil the syrup in the pan until it jellies ; 
when the peaches are cold, fill the jars half full with them, 
and fill ap with the boiling syrup. Let them stand a short 
time covered with a thin cloth, then put on brandy paper, 
and cover them close with corks, skin, or paper. From 
twenty to thirty minutes will generally be sufficient to 
preserve them. 


BLACKBERRIES.—Preserve fhese as strawberries or cur- 
rants, either liquid, or jam, orjelly. Blackberry jelly or 


jam is an excellent medicine in summer complaints or . 


dysentery. To make it, crush a quart of fally ripe black- 
berries with a pound of the best loaf sugar: put it over a 
gentle fire and cook it until thick; then put to it a gill of 
the best fourth-proof brandy ; stir it awhile over the fire, 
then pat it in pots. 


To Preserve PrvgaPPpie.—Select ripe pines free from 
blemishes, do not break them or remove the leaves, put 
them in a large boiler or pan filled with water, and cover 
them tightly down. Boil them until they are sufficiently 
tender to run a skewer throngh them with ease, then take 
them up, and let them get perfectly cold. Peel them when 
cold, and cut them in slices. The slices should be one- 
fourth of an inch thick. Take out the cores, weigh the 
fruit, and allow the same weight of the best sugar—granu- 
lated sugar. Spread a little on the bottom of the preserv- 
ing jars, put in a layer of fruit, then a layer of sugar, until 
itis allin. Let them remain until all the sugar is dis- 
solved, then drain off the syrup, and strain it. Set the 
jar in cold water, let it remain until the water boils, then 
take it off; in the water in which it was heated, put the 
syrup io heat at the same time as the fruit, only in a sepa- 
rate veseel, and pour it when boiling on to the fruit, put 
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the pan on the fire again with the jar of preserve in it, 
and let it remain until the water boils. Cork the jar well, 
and paste white paper over it; wet the paper with white 
of egg, press the edges down, then cover with another 
paper, likewise wetted with white of egg on both sides, 
and keep it in a cool place. Smail jars are the best for 
this preserve. 

Or: Cut the pineapples into slices about half an inch 
thick, put them inte a jar, make e syrup, using half a 
pound of sugar to a pint of water, and let it simmer 
quietly till dissolved. Let it stand a day, and then pour 
it cold over the fruit ; after a short time take it away, and 
let it simmer again, having added a little more sugar. 
Repeat this process three or four times, and the last time 
pour the syrup boiling over the fruit. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 
BY AN OLD HOUSEKEEPER, 


To Preserve CHEeRkiss.—Take good ripe, sour cherries 
four pounds, sugar four pounds, water two pounds. Boil 
them well together an hour, or until done; cool them and 
put away for use. 


To Preserve Hever Pears.—Take four pounds of sugar 
and two pounds of water: boil toa middling thick syrup. 
Pare six pounds of good ripe hedge pears, and leave them 
whole, Boil these in your syrup until done; cool, flavor 
with orange-flower water, and put away in jars for use, 

To Preserve Borrer.—Take good, sweet, June butter, 
work the buttermilk carefully out ; then add a handful of 
salt to a pound of butter; pack a good layer of butter in 
your stone jar, then a layer of salt ; repeat until the jar is 
full; then place a good weight on top, and stand in a good 
cool place; cover with brine, to bear an egg. 


To Kit Fires anv Roacues.—Take one teaspoonful of 
Cayenne pepper, half spoonful of black pepper, one tea- 
spoonful of ginger, half spoonful of ergot; mix this with 
one teacupful of sugar, moistened with water. Spread 
thin on paper. 


EXcELLENT Vinecak can be made without any cost 
at all, by simply putting your apple-peelings into a large 
stone jug, and filling the jug up with water. After leav- 
ing it quietly stand in some moderately warm place for 
about four or five weeks (always putting in the apple 
peelings of every day), you will find that you have as 
good, or rather better vinegar than you edn buy from any 
grocer, and which does not cost you one cent, 


Potato SALAD is made with this vinegar in the follow- 
tug manner, viz.: Boil your potatoes (select the smallest), 
and, as soon as they are done, peel them as quick as you 
can; cut them in small slices, and after seasoning them 
with salt and pepper, pour over them (while hot) five or 
sx tablespoonfuls of vinegar to about one quart of pota- 
toes, and turn them thoroughly. Cut a large onion very 
fine and put it in, still turning. Half an hour after, put 
three or four tablespoonfuls of sweet oil, and after turning 
again, serve. 


DUTIES OF THE SICK-NURSE. 


Bap smells are sometimes met by sprinkling a little 
liquid chloride of lime on the floor; fumigation by burn- 
ing pastilles is also a common expedient for the purifica- 
tion of the sick-room. They are useful, but only in the 
sense hinted at by the medical lecturer, who commenced 
his lecture thas: “Fumigations, gentlemen, are of essen- 
tial jmportance ; they make so abominable a smell, that 
they compel you to open the windows and admit fresh 





air.’’ In this sense they are useful, but ineffectual unless 
the cause be removed, and fresh air admitted. 

The sick-room should be quiet; no talking, no gossip- 
ing, and, above all, no whispering—this is absolute 
cruelty to the patieat; he thinks his complaint the sub- 
ject, and strains his ear painfully to catch the sound. No 
rustling of dresses, nor creaking shoes either; where the 
carpets are taken up, the nurse should wear list shoes, or 
some other noiseless material, and her dress should be of 
soft material that does not rustle. Miss Nightingale de- 
nounces crinoline, and quotes Lord Melbourne on the 
subject of women in the sick-room, who said: “I would 
rather have men abont me, when ill, than women; it 
requires very strong health to put up with women.” 
Ungrateful man! but absolute quiet is necessary in the 
sick-room. 

Never let the patient be waked out of his first sleep by 
noise, never roused by anything like a surprise. Always 
sit in the apartment, so that the patient has you in view, - 
and that it is not necessary for him to turn in speaking to 
you. Never keep a patient standing; never speak to one 
while moving. Never lean on the sick-bed. Above all, 
be calm and decisive with the patient, and prevent all 
boises over head. 

A careful nurse, when a patient leaves his bed, will 
open the sheets wide, and throw the clothes back so as 
thoroughly to air the bed. She will avoid drying or air- 
ing anything damp in the sick-room. 

** It is another fallacy,’’ says Florence Nightingale, ‘‘to 
suppose that night airis injurious; a great authority told 
me that, in London, the air is never so good as after ten 
o'clock, when smoke has diminished ; but then it must be 
air from without, not within, and not air vitiated by gas- 
eous airs.”’ ‘A great fallacy prevails also,"’ she says, in 
another section, ‘“‘about flowers poisoning the air of the 
sick-room ; no one ever saw them overcrowding the sick- 
room ; but, if they did, they actually absorb carbonic acid 
and give off oxygen.’’ Gut flowers also decompose water, 
and produce oxygen gas. Lilies, and some other very 
odorous plants, may perhaps give out smells unsuited toa 
close room, while the atmosphere of the sick-room should 
always be fresh and natural. 

Patients,’ says Miss Nightingale, ‘‘are sometimes 
starved in the midst of plenty, from want of attention to 
the ways which alone make it possible for them to take 
food. A spoonful of beef-tea, or arrowroot and wine, or 
some other light nourishing diet, should be given every 
hour, for the patient's stomach will reject large supplies. 
In very weak patients there is often a nervous difficulty 
in swallowing, which is much increased if food is not 
ready and presented at the moment when it is wanted ; 
the nurse should be able to discriminate, and know when 
this moment is approaching.” 

Diet suitable for patients will depend, in some degree, 
on their natural likes and dislikes, which the nurse will 
do well to acquaint herself with. Beef-tea is useful and 
relishing, but possesses little nourishment ; when evapo- 
rated, it presents a teaspoonful of solid ment to a pint of 
water. Eggs are not equivalent to the same weight of 
meat. Arrowroot is less nourishing than flour. Butter is 
the lightest and most digestible kind of fat. Cream, in 
some diseases, cannot be replaced. But, to sum up with 
some of Miss Nightingale’s useful maxims: Observation 
is the nurse’s best guide, and the patient’s appetite the 
rule. ‘Half a pint of milk is equal to a quarter of a pound 
of meat. Beef-tea is the least nourishing food adminis- 
tered to the sick ; and tea and coffee, she thinks, are both 
teo much excluded from the sick-room. 








Evitors’ Gable. 


DEACONESSES’ INSTITUTION, 


Miss Frorence NigatisGAte, in giving some touching 
particulars of the death of that Christian hero, Pastor 
Fliedner, of Kaiserswerth (on the Rhine), has also given 
an interesting account of the good Institution he founded 
for the benefit of women and the blessing of the world. 

Pastor Fliedner commenced his Institution for Deacon- 
esses in 1833; he died 1864. Miss Nightingale thus sums 
up the results of his thirty-one years’ faithful labor in the 
service of God and humanity :— 

“ Pastor Fliedner created a hospital, a penitentiary and 
asylum for women released from prison, an orphan asy- 
lum, normal school, an infant school, and lastly, a luna- 
tic asylam—the whole to serve as training schools for his 
Deaconesses, whom he also trained as Parish onesses, 
The mother house was at Kaiserswerth. But his sisters 
are not only all over Germany, but all over the world; 
from the East to North America, from Italy to London. 
He has Deaconesses at Jerusalem, Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Alexandria, and Bucharest. And since 1860, he has (as 
stated in the number of Evangelical Christendom of Octo- 
ber, 1862), at Beyrout and Sidon, given a Christian harbor 
to the orphan children and sufferers from the Lebanon 
massacre, under his Deaconesses’ wing. 

“In the spring of this year (1864) there were 415 Dea- 
conesses belonging to Kaiserswerth, of whom 256 were 
full sisters ; 303 are at work at 103 stations.in Germany 
and abroad. Besides these, twenty were at work in the 
war hospitals of Schleswig-Holstein, ten more had been 
asked for by the War Minister, but only some of the ten 
could be spared to go. In the Schleswig-Holstein war 
hospitals were more Roman Catholics, Austrians, and 
Danes, than Prussians. (So much the better. The Roman 
Catholics know now how Evangelical Sisters of Charit 
can work.) Thirty-three sisters are at work as Paris 
Deaconesses in twenty-five parishes, but — have ap- 
plications for sisters to be refused. The harvest truly is 
ready, but the laborers are still too few. Seventy-five 
‘sisters devoted to education only (of whom thirty-one are 
full sisters) are included among the above 415. But this 
number gives no idea of the work of training mistresses 
for infant schools, elementary schools, i:dustrial schools, 
young iadies’ boarding schools, and governesses for pri- 
vate families, which goes on at Kaiserswerth. 1,007 have 
been thus trained, who work freely for the good cause, 
bat do not enter as Deaconesses; and blessed as is the 
work of the latter, perhaps the former work has an equally 
world-wide influence for good." 

We might plead for a similar Institution here, describe 
the self-deayiag, enthusiastic charities of our ladies dur- 
ing the past four years, while Philadelphia has been the 
City of Hospitals for the sick and wounded of our Army 
and Navy; thus proving how easy it would be to obtain 
helpers in the good work, and also pecuniary aid. Pastor 
Fliedner’s example would hardly counsel such imitation 
of his course. Christian philanthropy, to be real and 
durable, must be the work of faith, hope, love, wrought 
out in patience on the Gospel foundation, Christ must be 
the Leaderand Exemplar for us, as He has been for Pastor 
Fliedner. The grain of mustard-seed must be sown here; 
we cannot plant the blossomed tree and make it live. 

How to organize the services of Christian Women, 80 ae 
to make their work the most beneficial to humanity, is 
now the problem which somo of the noblest minds and 
holiest men in the Christian Charches of America are seek- 
ing to solve. They begin to understand that, as women 
had name, place, and “memorial,” under Jesus Christ 
and the Apostles, when the Church was founded; so 
women should now have the same privileges. The recog- 
nition has never yet been awarded them in any Protestant 
Church of America, and never can be fully done until the 
order of Deaconess is restored. 

Therefore, we humbly pray and petition, in the name 
and on the bebalf of all Christian Women in our land, 
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that ‘“‘ The General Protestant Episcopal Convention of the 
United States” would take up this subject and begin the 
good work. Other denominations of our Christian People 
will, we trust, find authority in the Gospel for similar In- 
stitutions, and thus give them name and place and me- 
morial in all the Churches of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The authority for employing women in the services of 
religious instruction and care of the poor, under the direc- 
tion of the Church, has been carefully set forth in a pam- 
phlet* published in Philadelphia, 1863, and widely cireu- 
lated. To that we refer our readers, But the example of 
Christ who, ‘made of a woman,” showed Himself her 
Divine Friend as well as Saviour, we will briefly exa- 
mine. Christ gave women his public sympathy and 
confid He pted their ministrations and defended 
their cause; performed His first miracle at the suggestion 
of a woman; revealed to a woman His Spiritual mission, 
which she first taught to men ; gave toa woman the blessed 
“memorial” that “she hath wrought a good work on 
me ;” and after His glorious resurrection, appeared first 
to the women, giving them a message for His disciples. 

Did not our Saviour show clearly, by His example, that 
believing women were to have name and place and me- 
morial in His Church on earth? 

The Apostles, no less than the Saviour himself, enjoyed 
the co-operation of Christian women. In the “‘ Acts’ and 
in the ‘‘ Epistles,” how many records of the good works 
of women are recorded! The names of Dorcas and Lydia, 
of Phebe (the deaconess), ‘‘ servant of the Church,’ and 
Priscilla, who assisted her husband, Aquila, in the in- 
struction of Apollos, come to us as examples of the worth 
of woman’s ministry in Christian Churches. 

We need not enlarge. The excellent ‘ Report,” to 
which we refer, proyes, conclusively, that the office of 
“ Deaconess” in the Church was organized by the Apos- 
tles. Earnestly do we hope and pray that this order of 
women may be restored, and that the ‘‘ General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States’’ (1865) will plant the good seed which may grow 
up in pure loveliness and fruitfalness, an 

“InetrtuTIoN, primary in position, whose object shall 
be, not only the association and training of women for 
lives of merey and labors of love, but also to gather around 
it all the auxiliaries to Christian usefulness in Homes 
for the Aged, Asylums for Reform, Infirmaries, Orphan 
Houses, Christian Nurseries, and the like, to be served by 
its ministry, to the glory of God and the highest good of 
humanity.’’ 





THE HISTORY IN SEVEN VERSES. 


1. “She shall be called woman because she was taken 
out of man.’’—Gen. ii. 23. 

2. “I will put enmity between thee and the woman.’’— 
Gen. iii, 15. 

3. ‘‘ Strength and honor are her clothing, and she shall 
rejoice in time to come."’— , xxxi, 25. 

4. “Blessed art thou among women. ’’—Lwuke, i. 28. 

5. “God sent forth His Son made of a woman.”’—Gal, 


iv. 4 
6. “The woman is the glory of the man.’’—1 Cor. xi. 7. 
7. “A woman clothed with the sun, and the moon 


under her feet, and on her head a crown of twelve stars.”’ 





* “The Report made to the Diocese of Pennsylvania on 
Organizing the Services of Christian Women,” etc. Com- 
mittee, Rev. George Leeds, Rev. M. A. De Wolf Howe, 
Rev. Leighton Colman, Rev. Felix R. Brunot, Prof. Heary 
ha: ~ Mission to the Christian Church,’’ is an- 
other pamphlet on this important subject, deserving the 
thanks of all who wish to do good. Published 1864. 
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THE ROYAL NAMES OF HUMANITY. 


Tuese Royal Names are Man and Womay. The Lord 
God gave to the first human beings who, from his breath 
of Divine Love and Life, inherited these grand titles, the 
sovereignty over earth and all the animal creation. Thus 
came their right of possession to the things that God had 
made ; the twain ruled as one ; MAN including both hus- 
band and wife. 

When their disobedience to God’s law banished them 
from Eden and brought that heavier doom which sub- 
jected the wife to sorrow and suffering, and to her hus- 
band’s rule, while condemning him to the penalty of hard 
labor for life on “‘the ground cursed for his sake ;”” then 
to the woman was given that blessed promise of salvation 
for humanity, a new name, signifying “the mother of 
all living.” “Thanks be to God for this glorious title, 
conferring, as it does, the privilege of training childhood 
for heaven. 

Men was to subdue the earth and reign over it. Wo- 
man, by her moral virtues, was to subdue man, and, by 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, imbue him with faith in her 
promised Seed. 

Thus was Man and Woman restored to their royalty of 
name, and the whole Bible is proof that the human race 
are never to be confounded with the animal. To use the 
word male as the synonym for man, or female for woman, 
degrades humanity and strikes at the root of Christian 
faith. As we have not opportunity to go over the Bible 
for proofs of our assertions, we ask our friends, who take 
an interest in this subject, to examine Cruden’s ‘‘ Concor- 
dance to the Holy Scriptures.’’ Look out the word male. 
All the instances of its use are contained in sixteen lines : 
one-fourth of these refer to animals, the others to the act 
of creation (‘male and female created He them’’), or to 
the abstract idea of numbers. 

Then look at the word man. It fills nearly five pages 
(fifteen columns), comprising, in its references, every 
attribute of humanity. There is not an instance to be 
found in the Bible where male is used in connection with 
the character, abilities, or attributes of man; or referring 
to his heart, soul, mind, or imagination; or describing 
any emotion or feeling, as love, pity, reverence, hope, 
joy; or any acquirement, as knowledge, wisdom, skill, 
oxperience, which indicate educational capacity. 

The reason is obvious. There is no moral quality in 
gender. If there be, if sex signifies understanding, and 
we can properly say male piety, or male benevolence, 
then might not the horse and the lion claim capacity for 
piety and benevolence? These animals are more truly 
malethan man. Itis their name; by this they are recog- 
nized in the Bible. In the history of the Flood animals 
went into the ark, “ male and female ;"’ the human beings 
who went in are not thus classed, and the story is thrice 
repeated. 

Is it proper to say “the male mind?" Might not the 
elephant claim, justly, to beincluded? And yet we hear 
ead read constantly, of “female mind,” “female piety,” 
** female genius,” etc. etc. Is such languagecorrect? Is 
the full idea of womanly humanity expressed by the ani- 
mal term of gender? Sex is not an attribute of soul: not 
a faculty of intellect ; not a synonym of humanity. Sex 
belongs to animated nature. All creatures that bring 
forth young are females: lower still it belongs to vege- 
table life; many flower-bearing trees and shrubs have 
sexual differences. 

The term female cannot, therefore, be a proper name for 
feminine humanity, nor should it be used as an adjective 
except in contradistinction to man as male, when both 


_ the language. 





terms refer to the abstract as in numbers. A celebrated 
Engiish writer* justly remarks :— 

“Why should a woman be degraded from her position 
as a rational being, and be expressed by a word which 
might belong to any animal tribe, and which, in our ver- 
siOn of the Bible, is never used except cf animals or of 
the abstract, the sex in general. Why not calla mana 
‘male,’ if a woman is to be a ‘ female?’” 

Yes, woman’s name has become degraded by this cor- 
ruption of our noble Anglo-Saxon tongue, in regard to 
gender; and this has been going on during the last and 
present centary. If it continue, the definite and delicate 
power of distinguishing human from animal life will be 
obliterated. The loss has, hitherto, fallen chiefly on wo- 
man, as Dr. Trench remarks in his “ English, Past and 
Present.”’ But man and woman are like a double star, 
darken one, the other will lose its title of glory. 

“An honest man’s the noblest work of Gud.”” Change 
“ man" to “male,”’ the sense is degraded, and the poetry 
becomes dogyerel. This depth of absurd error has not 
yet been reached. We have never read or heard the ex- 
pression ‘‘a male walking with a lady."" The reverse, 
“a gentleman walking with a female,’’ is common as 
newspapers. 

We once heard a great and good clergyman spy in his 
pulpit—he was commending a benevolent work for his 
people—‘*I hope the gentlemen of the congregation will 
lead in this, then I am sure the females will follow."’ 
Had the question been asked, ‘‘ What females?" would 
not his answer necessarily have been ‘‘Women” or ‘‘la- 
dies’? Then why not cultivate the habit of using proper 
language, and not speak as though women were sheep? 

Truth is not only pure and beautiful, it also bears the 
good fruits of usefulness ; while error is ugly and leads to 
loss, Man and Woman are noble words, easy to speald 
and write, pleasant to eye and ear, and explain their owa 
meaning. Male and female are longer by one letter 
each; both are low terms, and disagreeable to speak or 
hear, because comprising inferior creatures ; such words 
can never become definite, delicate, or dignified when 
applied to human beings. 

Therefore it is that by this indiscriminate and frequent 
use of female and females, for woman and ladies, and 
Semale as an adjective to the exclusion of the beautiful 
terms feminine, woman's, and womanly, our literature is 
vulgarized and the style of religious writers is sadly cor- 
rupted and lowered. To give an example :— 

In the “Bible Society’s Record,’ a touching incident 
begins thus: “A lady in New Jersey was called to bury 
a beloved female child, which had in its possession a 
silver dollar,’’ etc. Had the writer used proper words— 
“a beloved little girl’’—would he not have added, natu- 
rally, “who had in her possession,’’ ete. You observe 
now that he blundered shockingly in his grammar. 

A similar misuse of male for man is fast creeping into 
A religious paper says: ‘‘ The teachers in 
the Sunday school, male and female.’’ Male means 
monkey more properly than it means man. Why not say 
‘“‘men and women?’’ You save one lefterin each word 
while showing good sense and pure taste. “The male 
members of the congregation’’ instead of ‘ The men of the 
congregation ;"’ the longer sentence shows the injury of 
the imperfect term. We have not room toenlarge. These 
errors are before us in almost every new publication. 
Shall this violation of Scriptural and grammatical rules 
become our settled mode of speech ? 

American patents of nobility must be derived from obe- 





* Henry Alford, D. D.. Dean of Canterbury. See his 
“ Queen’s English,”* page 227. London, 1864. 
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dience to the laws of Nature and of Revelation. We have 
no artificial orders of greatness, no hereditary rank, no 
privileged classes whose names can sustain the glory of 
the nation while the masses are accounted as males and 
females whose condition is scarcely above brutes. 

If we permit our God-given titles of MAN and Womax to 
be stultified and degraded by the animal gender, our 
birthright of nature’s royalty for the People is lost. 

And lower still we shall sink if we lose the significance 
of our Christian nobility. The rationalistic philosophers, 
in their system of ‘‘ development,” always place man 
above the brutes, because the human was last “ evolved,” 
and therefore perfected above all other animals. But the 
Christiaa writer, who uses male and female as synonyms 
for man and woman, reduces the race to the level of the 
brute. We must never forget that humanity was infinitely 
exalted when the Son of God, “* made of a woman,” took 
on Himself the form of May. 


‘“*MY BEAUTIFUL LADY.” 


“I Love my lady, she is very fair, 
Her brow is wan, and bound by simple hair; 
Her spirit «its aloof and high, 
But glances from her tender eye 
, In sweetness droopingly. 


**As a young forest while the wind drives through, 
My life is stirred when she breaks on my view ; 
Her beauty grants my will no choice 
But silent awe, till she rejoice 
My longing with her voice. 


“Her warbling voice, though ever low and mild, 
Oft makes me feel as strong wine would a child; 
And though her hand be very light 
Of touch, it moves me with its might, 
As would a sudden fright. 


“A hawk, high-poised in air, whose nerved wing-tips 
Tremble with might suppressed, before he dips, 
In vigilance, scarce more intense 
Thess I, when her voice holds my sense 
+ tad in 
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“Her mention of a thing, august or poor, 
Makes it far nobler than it was before; 
As where the sun strikes life will gush, 
And what is pale receives a flush, 
Rich hues, a richer blush.”’ 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN 1864. 


From the following estimate, we find that during the 
past year, one-fifth of all the books published in London 
were “ Religious.”’ This estimate does not include Re- 
ligious “‘ Poetry’ nor ‘‘ Juvenile Works ;’’ yet these last 
are usually imbued with religious sentiment; as are 
many of the ‘‘ Novels’’ and “Serials.’"’ The Report gives 
a very favorable idea of English Literature :— 


“The London Literary Gazette says that, in 1864, there 
were published in London 3,553 new works and new 
editions, including pamphlets Of these there were of 
Religious, 715; Biography and History, 233; Geography, 
Topography, and Books of Travel, 151; Fiction, including 
Juvenile Works, 842; Poetry and General Literature, 565 ; 
Annuals and New Serials, 166; Law and Parliamentary, 
79; Medical and Surgical, 124; European and Classical 
Philology, including translations, 132; English Philology 
and Edacation, 177; Naval, Military, aud Engineering, 
52; Politics and Questions of the Day, 56; Agriculture, 
Horticulture, and Field Sports, 46; Art, Architecture, etc., 
52; Commercial, 41 ; Sciences and Natural History, 122.” 


Tee Instincts or THe Sovt.—If inward purity writes 
itself upon the outward form (and who can question that it 
does ?) the converse is equally true. There is a sort of in- 
etinet, or rather—for that is too low a term—a sort of 
spiritual consciousness, which warns us when evil is 
near’ that part of our being puts furth feelers, as it were, 








moral antennz, which extend themselves to congenial 
soil, but recoil at the touch of corruption of any sort,.— 
Notes of Life. 


Tue Queen or Cooxrna-Stoves.—‘‘ All the labor of man 
is for his mouth,’’ saysSolomon. What the wisest of men 
taught nearly three thousand years ago, is true to-day. 
This unceasing, universal demand for food makes the Art 
of Cookery one of the most important needs of humanity, 
and one of the best auxiliaries of civilization. For these 
reasons we give, in the Lady’s k, prominence to “ Re- 
ceip’s for Cookery.” We would awaken public attention 
to this subject, and make the knowledge of i 
Science a branch of education in our Schools for Young 
Ladies. Mechanical Science is giving important aids to 
the labor of Cookery ; one of the best of these we commend, 
Spear’s Anti- Dust, Gas-Burning, Cooking-Stove. (James 
Spear, 1116 Market Street, Lee po pet We advise our 
friends to send for a Circular, if not able to call and see 
the curious and complete invention, which consumes its 
own gas, makes no dust, economizes fuel, and has con- 
veniences for every kind of cooking. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Summer Frurrs.—‘‘ Acids promote the separation of the 
bile from the blood, which is then passed from the sys- 
tem, thus preventing fevers, the prevailing diseases of 
summer. All fevers are ‘*‘ bilious,’’ that is, the bile is in 
the blood. Whatever is antagonistic of fever is cooling. 
It is a common saying that fruits are “‘ cooling,” and also 
berries of every description; it is because the acidity 
which they contain aids in separating the bile from the 
blood, that is, aids in purifying the blood. Hence the 
great young for greens, and lettuce, and salads in the 
early spring, these being eaten with vinegar; hence, also, 
the taste for something sour, for lemonades, on an attack 
of fever. 

* But this being the case, it is easy to see, that we nul- 
lify the gocd effects of fruits and berries, in proportion as 
we eat them with sugar, or even sweet milk or cream. If 
we eat them in their natural state, fresh, ripe, perfect, it 
is almost impossible to eat too many, to eat enough to 
hurt us, especially if we eat them alone, not taking any 
liquid with them whatever.” 


Cancer.—‘‘It is admitted the world over, because sta- 
tistical tables prove it, that ‘cutting out a cancer,’ espe- 
cially from the breast, is fatal in nine cases out of ten. 
Whether that tenth case may not be a cancer only in ap- 
pearance, isa question. As all acknowledge that cancer 
arises from a depraved condition of the blood, those who 
fear cancer, with or without cause, should use means to 
keep the general system in the highest health possible, as 
a means of purifying the blood, and thus indeSnitely 
postpone the breaking out of the cancerous sore; keeping 
it in its hard state as it were. Meanwhile, if any person 
has an actual sore, which seems to be of a cancerous cha- 
racter, t os and anything reasonably promising 
even a slight benefit."—Dr. W. W. Hall, M. D. 


To ovr CorresPonDENTs.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘‘Stanzas’’—‘‘The Way Home’’—“ My Sisters 
Three’’ (the other article we must decline)—“ Gertrude”’ 
—and ‘‘A Mother’s Story.”’ 

These articles are declined: “ Servants’’—“ Romance in 
Real Life’’—‘‘ Duty” —*‘She Faded as the Roses’’ (the 
poem did not come in time for March)—“ The Dream’’—~ 
“* Life’ and the other poem (the writer has talent, but 
does not understand the rules of poetic art; nor have we 
time to give lessons; study and practice are the best aids 
to suecess)—‘*‘ Water’’—‘‘An Allegory’’—‘*‘ Spring’’— 
** Adieun’’—"* My Love and I’’—*‘ The Dark River’’—* The 
Dawn of Spring’’ (too late) — “ Exaggerations’’ — “ The 
Dying Soldier’’—“ Prayer’’—‘“ Treason and its Punish- 
ment’’—‘ On’’—“ Thoughts at Twilight” (the writer will 
do better)—‘“‘ God Bless my Soldier Brother’’—*‘ Pleasant 
Days’ — “ Reveries’’—‘‘ Fern Leaves’’—‘‘The Avenger 
and the Avenged’’—and “‘A Weary and a Weary.” 

We have articles on hand to be reported next month. 

“The French Magazine,’’ etc., apply to Frederick Ley- 
poldt, 446 Broadway, New York. 
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Witerarp Hotices. 


From Peterson & Brotners, Philadelphia:— 

SILENT STRUGGLES. By Mrs. Ann 8S. Stepfiens, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Wife’s Secre:,’’ etc. The graceful and ready 
‘pen of Mrs, Stepheus never achieved a greater success 
than the production of this work. There is beauty in its 
style, novelty in its plot, aud, in truth, every character- 
istie which should recommend it to the attention of the 
public. 

THE MATCHMAKER. By Beatrice Reynolds, author 
of “Charles Auchester,’’ etc. A superior work of fiction, 
with well delineated characters, and pungent criticisms 
of society and people. It deserves to be popular. 

LORRIMER LITTLEGOOD. By Frank E. Smedley, 
author of “Frank Fairleigh,’ etc. “ Lorrimer Little- 
good,”’ albeit a readable book, is inferior to other works 
by the same author. We miss the life and rollicking 
humor of “Frank Fairleigh,’’ and the story ends ab- 
ruptly aud unsatisfactorily. 

From Lrrpixcort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Nos. 89 and 90. A 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on 
the Basis of the latest editions of the German Conversa- 
tiones Lexicon. With wood engravings and maps. The 
best Encyclopedia published. Price 25 cents a number. 





From Freperick Lzeypotpt, New York and Philadel- 
phia:— 

LIFE OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, From 
the German of W. A. Lampadius. Edited and Translated 
by William Leonhard Gage. We are pleased to see that 
such has been the prosperity of this publishing house 
that it has justified its manager in opening a publication 
office in New York as well as in this city. The books 
issued from it are always excellent in character and supe- 
rior in appearance. This life of Mendelssohn will be a 
welcome offering to that portion of the public capable of 
appreciating the wonderful in genius and the noble and 
pure in character, The translator of this work has made 
his labor one of love, and has not only rendered into 
English the biography by Lampadius, but has also 
searched thoroughly for anything which might add infor- 
mation concerning the life and character of Mendelssohn. 
Thus in an appendix are embraced sketches by Julius 
Benedict, Henry F. Chorley, Bayard Taylor. and others. 

CHAUCER'S LEGENDE OF GOODE WOMEN. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, Glossarial and Critical. 
By Hiram Corson, A.M. The lovers of olden poetry 
should feel warmly grateful to Professor Corson. He has 
smoothed the way for the student of this precious “ well 
of English undefiled’’ by his copious and lucid notes, 
The Introduction, his original contribution, is worthy 
of its place, embalming with its just appreciation the 
name of Caaucer as the pioneer and prince with whose 
works we begin our “ Books of the Poets.’’ ‘ He has lost 
nothing but rather gained by the increase of civilization 
and culture.’ Those who wish to understand the “ele- 


ments, resources, and capabilities of our language,” 
should read Chaucer. 

AN ELOCUTIONARY MANUAL: Consisting of Choice 
Selections from English and American Literature, adapt- 
ed to every variety of vocal expression. Designed for the 
higher classes in Schools and Seminaries, and for private 
and social reading. With an Introductory Essay, etc. By 








Hiram Corson, A.M. We can recommend to the students 
of literature this very excellent selection. We have seen 
no volume of the kind that in the same number of pages 
offers so much that is excellent. 

THE REAL AND IDEAL. By John W. Montclair. This 
nice little volume is, we believe, a first production, and 
augurs favorably for the writer. He is, like the young 
poets of the day, deeply imbued with German ideas. His 
translations have the air of originals, and this may be 
the reason why his own productions, in some instances, 
seem like translations. Still there is the power of genius 
and the love of the good, the beautiful, the true. May 
his loftiest ideal be realized in poetry. 

From SHerman & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A NARRATIVE OF THE CAMPAIGN IN THE VALLEY 
OF THE SHENANDOAH, IN 1861. By Robert Patterson, 
late Major-General of Volunteers. This narrative is from 
the pen of one who held a prominent military position in 
the opening campaign of the present war, and who, pos- 
sessing correct information concerning the operations of 
the Pennsylvania forces in that campaign, claims to pre- 
sent a truthful accuunt to the public, and, in so dving, 
remove misapprehension and refute misrepresentations. 


From Harper & Brotners, New York, through Perer- 
son & Broruers, and Lippincotr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, By the author of ‘\Jphn 
Halifax, Gentleman,’’ etc. A simple domestic story, 
beautifully wrought out by that wise yet womanly au- 
thoress, Miss Mulock. The excellence of the book is fit- 
tingly matched with the taste and elegant simplicity of 
its binding. 

TRAVELS IN CENTRAL ASIA: Being the Account of 
a Journey from Teherun across the Turkoman Desert 
on the Eastern Shore of the Caspian to China, Bokhara, 
and Samarcand, Performed in the year 1863. By Ar- 
minius Vambery, Member of the Hungarian Academy of 
Pesth, by whom he was sent on this scientific mission. 
This is a large octavo volume of nearly five hundred 
pages, devoted to a description of a journey through por- 
tions of Asia hitherto untravelled by Europeans, and 
among people concerning whom wé have but the vaguest 
knowledge. A long residence in Constantinople familiar- 
ized the traveller with the language, the habits, and cus- 
toms of the Turks ; and it was in the character of a dervish 
that he undertook his exceedingly perilous journey. The 
narrative is illustrated by a number of fine wood en- 
gravings, and it is also accompanied by a large map. 

LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. By Charles Lever, author of 
“ Barrington,”’ etc. A new novel from the pen of Lever 
needs no word of ours to commend it to popular favor. 
“A Day’s Ride,” “‘Gerald Fitzgerald,"’ and all the rest of 
its predecessors, are sufficient vouchers for its excellence, 
There is no other novelist that can compare with Lever in 
lively incident and humor. 

UNCLE SILAS: A Tale of Bartram-Haugh. By J. 8. 
Le Fanu, author of “‘ Wylder’s Hand,” ete. This is un- 
questionably a sensational story, but it is one of the 
highest order of merit. Such a strange melange of cha- 
racters one does not often read about. The portraiture of 
“Uncle Silas’’ is masterly, as is also that of the French 
governess. It is artistic in arrangement, and exceedingly 
dramatic. 

> . 

From D. Aprpieton & Co., New York, through AsHMEAD 
& Evans, Philadelphia :— 

SOCIAL STATICS; or, The Conditions Essential to 
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Human Happiness Specified, and the first of them De- 
veloped. By Herbert Spencer, author of *‘ Illustrations of 
Progress,"’ etc. These essays were the first and most 
popular of Mr. Spencer's published works, They at- 
tracted the attention of the reading and thinking men of 
the day, and laid a firm foundation for that reputation 
which he has since so assiduously and successfully labored 
to build up as one of the first philosophers of the age. 
His system of philosophy is new, yet one that deserves 
and has received the grave and favorable consideration of 
many earnest thinkers. 

HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE. 
By Charles Merivale, B. D , late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Vol. VII. The author completes his 
history in this volume, laying down the pen at the period 
where Gibbon takes it up. This work has been one of 
superior merit, and has won for its author a name among 
the eminent historians of our day. 

TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. A Tale. By Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton, authoress of “Ellen Middleton,” 
ete. Three volumes in one. This romance is founded 
upon a legendary story of the feigned death of the daugh- 
ter-in-law of Peter the Great, and her escape from a brutal 
husband aud would-be murderer, to the then wilds of 
Missouri, or Louisiana as it was then called. The story 
is spirited, and is narrated with a certain show of proba- 
bility. To obtain unlimited credence, however, the reader 
will need be assured her descriptions of events are more 
to be relied upon than those of scenery. It will somewhat 
astonish the American reader to find, among other equaily 
remarkable things in geography that monkeys sport on 
the banks of the Mississippi, and that a picture of the 
western shore of that river shows rising in the distance 
the outline of the Rocky Mountains. 


From Rosert Carter & Brotaers, New York :— 

EXILES IN BABYLON; or, Children of Light. By 
A. L. 0. E., authoress of ‘‘The Shepherd of Bethlehem,” 
etc. etc. This story of Daniel and his deeds is curiously 
inwoven in a domestic romance that cannot fail of inter- 
esting whoever begins the book. We think it one of the 
best of the writer's books, and their number is many 
scores, that she has kindly prepared for children and 
youth. Long may she live and write. 

From Ticxyor & Fre.pa, Boston, through AsHmeap & 
Bvans, Philadelphia :— 

THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS. A Story of 
Two Families. By Henry Kingsley, author of ‘ Raven- 
shoe,’’ etc. In all the list of English writers there is 
scarcely one of whom so much can be said in praise, and 
so little in blame, as of Henry Kingsley, the author of this 
book. The present volume is the last and the best of his 
works. There is freshness and vigor in its style, and a 
perfect command of the good old English languaye that 
is charming to meet with. His delineation of characters 
shows he has an excellent appreciation of that which 
pertains to goodness and nobleness of character in both 
men and women. Her descriptions of Australian life are 
capital, and bear the evidence of truthfulness upon their 
face. We do not often meet so good a novel. 

CAPE COD. By Henry D. Thoreau, author of “ The 
Maine Woods,”’ etc. The English have made, and still 
make much of Cornwall and the Land’s End, but who, in 
our country, ever thought of CapeCod. Nobody, we verily 
believe, but Thoreau. Yet there it lies in all its sandy 
barrenness, bidding defiance to the ocean. And Thoreau 


went there aud feund it full of objects fur wouder aud 
‘ 


2 





study. There is nothing so delightful as reading the 
descriptions of this lover of nature, of his journeys through 
woods and over plains ; and though Cape Cod is a barren 
subject indeed, he invests the rocks, the trees, the houses, 
the inhabitants, the very sand and driftwood with most 
undreames-of interest, and the roar of the ocean becomes 
a grand anthem in his ears. 

ESSAYS. By R. W. Emerson, First and second series. 

POEMS. By R. W. Emerson. 

These are two beautiful blue and gold volames. They 
contain the essays and poems of one who in America has 
no rival in the originality of ideas and the quaintness of 
their expression. The essays are not newly offered to the 
public. They have already been read, discussed, ap- 
proved, or censured. 

From Lee & Sueparp, Boston, through G. W. Prrcnsr, 
Philadelphia :— 

THREE YEARS IN THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 
By Henry N. Blake, late Captain in the Eleventh Regi- 
ment Mass. Volunteers. This is more interesting than 
most books of its class, as it presents a picture of the war 
as seen by an actual participant in it, and is therefore 
more vivid and life-like than any mere outside descrip- 
tion could be. Whether the author is right in all his 
premises and conclusions we prefer each reader should 
judge for himself, or wait and let authenticated history 
judge for him. 

From the Antievs Bookstore, Boston, through G. W. 
Pircuer, Philadelphia :— . 

A GROUP OF CHILDREN, and other Poems. By D. 
C, Colesworthy. The reader, as he turns the pages of the 
book, will find many of the poems already familiar to 
him; and he will be glad to see them collected, with 
others equally excellent, in a form to be preserved. Their 
tone is of the best, highly moral or religious, encouraging 
virtue, and censuring vice. 

From A. Wmurams & Co., Boston :— 

CROQUET: The Laws and Regulations of the Game 
thoroughly Revised, with a Description of the Implements, 
etc. Illustrated with diagrams and engravings. By John 
Jacques. Reprinted from the eighteenth London edition. 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, New York, has 
sent us a book containing the names of the inhabitants of 
New York who paid the special income tax of 1863. There 
is a goodly number of them, but yet not as many as we 
supposed. The amount paid by each person is carefully 
given. The highest tax paid was by A. T. Stewart, Esq., 
the millionnaire merchant—$1,843,637. We are surprised 
to find that so many persons we thought rich have so 
little, that is, if they have sworn correctly. It is a good 
book of reference, and we wonder that some person has 
not got up one here. 


REVIEWS, PAMPHEETS, ETC. 


From Tickxor & Freips, Boston: — 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW: April, 1865. 

This number well sustains the reputation of the work. 
It contains ten articles; among these, ‘‘ America and 
England,” “Voltaire’s Residence in England,” and 
“ Wordsworth,”’ are very interesting. 

From Lgoxarp Soorr & Co., New York :— 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW: February, 1865. 

Au excellent number. We commend ‘The Rise and 
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Progress of the Scottish Tourist,’’ ‘‘ Essays in Criticism,”’ 
and “ John Leech."’ 


From N. 8. Ricnarpsoy, 37 Bible House, Astor-Place, 
New York :— 

We are very glad to have this ably conducted work 
among our exchanges. These two numbers, January and 
April, 1865, are filled with articles of rare interest and 


merit. 
7 


From W. L. Krve.ey, New Haven, Conn. :— 

THE NEW ENGLANDER: April, 1865. 

This spirited quarterly has reached its ninety-first 
number, enlarged and improved. Its contents are of a 
high order of literary merit and religious interest. 


Godens Aru-Chair, 





JUNE, 1865. 








We Mourn! Our Chief has Fallen! 


Tuis is the motto that meets your eye, go where 
you will through the streets of Philadelphia; and 
we are sure that the same feeling extends to every 
city, town, and village in the United States, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN IS DEAD! 


This announcement would have startled us if his 
death had occurred in the course of nature; but to be 
shot down by the ruthless hand of an assassin, can 
it be wondered at that the whole country has been 
paralyzed ? 


“‘Murder most foul and unnatural, as in the best it is, 
But this most strange, foul, and unnatural.” 





Go where you will—through our prineipal streets, 
our courts, our alleys—you will discover a general 
mourning. Families who live, as we may term it, 
“from hand to mouth,’’ have erected their signals of 
grief. It seems not only to be a mourning for the 
President of the United States, but a mourning for 
that just and good man, ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Our 
churches on the Sunday succeeding this sad event 
were all draped in black, and those who went to 
rejoice in Our Saviour risen (it being Easter Sunday), 
had to mourn for a just man fallen, 











Govey’s Lapy s Boor for June, the last number of vol- 
ume seventy of the Lady’s Book and theend of the thirty- 
fifth year of its publication. We print a beautiful and 
simple engraving, ‘‘Chicks,’’ and our usual fashion-plate. 
*“Wandering Minstrels,’’ where harmony seems to strike 
terror instead of pleasure. “Scent Sachet and Crochet Anti- 
Macassar,”’ or, in other words, Crochet Tidy, are printed 
in tint. 

It will be observed that we again give fashions from 
the celebrated house of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of 
New York. Let it be remembered that no other magazine 
gives fashions from this house. 

In offering this the last number of our seventieth vol- 
ume, we again thank the friends who have sustained us 
for so long a time, and we assure them that we have not 
VoL. Lxx.—44 





lost either our inclination or ability to furnish them with 
the best Lady’s Book in the country. In the words of 
Shakspeare, “Age cannot wither, or custom stale our 
infinite variety.” 


To say that we agree with the following is possibly 
useless; but we feel that it is the truth, and although it 
is said that ‘‘thetruth should not be spoken at all times,"’ 
there is nothing said against publishing it, and here it is, 
from the Mt. Gilead (Ohio) Register :— 


** It is the oldest of the fashionable magazines published 
in the United States; and we only join with everybody 
else when we sey it is, par excellence, ‘the Book,’ for all 
pances of intelligence and taste. No lady can afford to 

without it. To the married maa we would say, you 
cannot present your wife or daughter with a more suitable 
or acceptable gift than a year’s subscription to ‘Godey.’ 
It is the best embellished periodical published ; and we can 
truthfully say that the steel engravings and receipts in 
one somber are worth the price of a year’s subscription."’ 


Govvernevr, N. FY. 
L. A. Gopry: One of your subscribers asks for a receipt 
for knitting Shetland veils. I send you one which is very 
pretty ; you may insert it in your magazine, if you please. 
Yours, respectfully, » ae 


We insert it with great pleasure, and return our thanks. 
Why do not ladies in this manner favor others with their 
receipts? We would like to make the Lady’s Book a grand 
exchange for domestic receipts. 


Receipt for Shetland Veils. 


Cast on 140 stitches, knit 6 plain rows. 

lst row. Knit 5 stitches, knit 2 together. *Thread for- 
ward, knit 1 thread forward, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 
2 together, repeat from *, ancil within 5 stitches of the 
end, thread forward, knit the rest plain. 

2d. Purl or seam across. 

8d. Kuit 6, *thread forward, knit 3, thread forward, slip 
1, knit 2 together, pass the slip over, repeat from * until 
6 remain, thread forward, knit 2 together, the rest plain. 

4th. Purled. 

5th. Knit 6, *thread forward, knit 2 together, knit I, 
knit 2 together, thread forward, knit 1, repeat from * until 
6 remain, thread forward, knit 2 together, the rest plain. 

h. Purled. e 
h. Knit 5, knit 2 together, *thread forward, slip 1, 

knit 2 together, pass the slip over, thread forward, knit 3, 
repeat from * till 5 remain, thread forward, knit plain. 

Sth. Purled. 

To be repeated until you get the required length, then 
to be finished with a crochet border. 

/ 





Mr. Gopry.—Of the ludicrous dilemmas in which too 
much whiskey will sometimes get its victims, we once 
chanced to witness an instance which seems too rich for 
us to deprive the world of it. 


A lady and ourself were walking through the street of & 
little village where we were spending the summer, when 
a strong odor of burning cotton was wafted on the breeze 
directly in our faces. 

“There is something burning,’’ said my companion. 

“There certainly is,’’ we responded, and looked about 
to see what. 

A man, whom we had noticed walking rather uncer- 
tainly, as if not sure whether he was going up or down 
hill, at this crisis came toa pause, siaggered off the board- 
walk, and leaned against the fence. As we passed him, 
he looked round at us with ao expression of mingled 
foolishness and fright, indescribably fanny, while at the 
same instant we discovered the source of the odor of 
burning cotton. A little red streak of flame ran down 
from the pocket of his blue-jean breeches to his knee; the 
smoke was curling gently, and the wind threatened to 
fan the conflagration into a dangerous state. 

“ Ladies,’’ said the poor fellow, with that puzzled and 
uncertain expression—‘ ladies—I—I—I believe—I’m on 
fire hal 

We were very much afraid he was, and with very little 
trouble quenched the flame. But the intense comicality 
of the seene photographed itself on our memory, and 
causes us to smile whenever we turn to it. Vv. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN, 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly for May.—One of the most 
beautiful vocal melodies we have yet published in the 
Monthly, is given in this month’s number. It isa duet 
for teve voices, with piano accompaniment, and is by the 
author of those favorite songs, We Met and Talked of 
Other Days, O Say That You Ne’er will Forget Me, etc., 
published in former numbers of the Monthly. We believe 
that Down by the Whispering Sea will be more admired 
than any of the author’s previous contributions to the 
Monthly. Brinley Richards, one of the most popular of 
European composers, and a great favorite with our own 
subscribers, is also again represented in the May number 
of the Monthly ; and we also give a fine operatic Allegro 
Marziale, arranged in an easy style for our younger sub- 
scribers. There can always be found in our pages some- 
thing for every taste and for every capacity. Good players 
aod beginners, solv singers aud quartettes, lovers of opera 
music and of the more simple styie of melody intended to 
touch the popular heart, all are remembered in the prepa- 
ration of the varivus numbers of this periodical. The 
gteat object in the publication of tne Monthly is to furnish 
a work which will be acceptable in every musical house- 
hold in America, and te cultivate a taste for the best class 
of music. Every number is printed from engraved plates, 
and on sheet music paper, while a// other musical peri- 
odicals are printed from type and on ordinary paper. The 
terms are as heretofore, $4 00 per annum, for a single 
copy; two copies one year, $7 00. Single numbers 40 
cents, or four months’ numbers $1 50. To all sending in 
a club of six names, with $21 00, a free copy will be sent 
the entire year, making seven copies for the $21 00. Sub- 
scriptions, etc., must be sent addressed to the publisher, as 
follows: J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, 
Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—New editions of the following favor- 
ite songs and ballads can also be had by sending to the 
samme address: O Say That You Ne’er Will Forget Me% 
Trust not All Who Whisper@hee ; We Met and Talkeg of 
Other Days; Christmas Bells, fine duet and chorus. Each 
30 cents, or the four for $1 00. Among the Roses, song, to 
mazourka movement. Beautiful Valley, song, fifih edi- 
tion. At the Gate. The Passing Bell, or Home Returning 
from the Wars. O Ye Tears, by Frantz Abt. Home of 
my Youth, by Gfover. When We are Married, comic 
vocal duet, by Glover. Mother, is the Battle Over? The 
Soldier's Return. The Minstrel’s Grave. Price 30 cents 
each, or any eight for $2 00. 

Also: Chancery Hill Schottische, a very fine piece. 
Moss Basket Waltz. Holloway Polka, by Karl Reden. 
Frozen Rill Polka Schottische. Arcadia Waltz. An 
Alpine Farewell, nocturne. March Militaire, by Glover. 
Prices, same as above. 

Easy Pieces, 15 cents each, or the eight for $1 00. Lily 
Leaf Polka Schottische. Ingleside Mazourka. Unadilla 
Island Waltz. Winter-Green Polka Mazourka. Gilt Edge 
Polka. Starry Night Gaiop. Marguerite Waltz, from 
Faust. Don Sebastian Galop. 

Brinley Richards’ Compositions. —Floating on the 
Wind, transcription, 35 cents. Warblings at Eve, 35. 
Warblings at Mora, 35. Warblings at Dawn, 35. ‘Var- 
blings at Noon, 40. Soldier’s Chorus, from Faust, 40. 
The Listening Mother, transcription, 30. The Puritan's 
Daughter, arranged from Balfe’s opera, 40. Christmas 
Chimes, 50. The Bells of Aberdovey, 40. Celebrated 
opening chorus from Gounod’s new opera of Mireille, 40. 
Magdalena, 40. Theseare all published in colored covers, 
and in handsome style. Address, as above. 

J. Stang Houtiowar. 





G. A. Saua, in his travels in this country, says:— 

“TI met in Washington a lady, as loyal of course as she 
wag accomplished, who told me that she once owned a 
female slave. The poor woman was about to become a 
mother. My informant—as it is the kindly custom of 
Southern ladies to do—busied herself in preparing for the 
advent of her bond-servant’s infant. In good time she 

ave the slave money to purchase baby-linen. * Well, 

eggy,’ she asked one day, ‘what did you buy?’ The 
slave told her. She had bought a silk umbrella! Such 
was her notion of a Layette.” 


We know an instance somewhat similar, only the par- 
ties were white. A mother gave her daughter cm her 
marriage (they were in humble circumstances) $500, to 
buy some matters for housekeeping. The young bride 
bought a silver salver. Sala did not go South, or they 
would have hoaxed him as another English traveller was 
hoaxed. He saw a colored man, who had lost both his 
legs, scrubbing off the porch. He observed: ‘ That man’s 
misfortune makes his labor handy for him.”’ ‘Bless 
you! it was not a misfortune,’’ was the reply. “We 
cut off the legs purposely, to fit him for the business, and 
when he dies, we will cut off another old fellow’s legs 
for the same object.’ The traveller believed it, and it 
actually appeared in his book. 

Patext Duptex Exuiptic on Dovsie Sprixa Sart.— 
This skirt is really the one thing to be desired. Previous 
to this invention, ladies complained that their skirt: were 
stiff, unyielding, and heavy, anc it is doubtful whether 
the fashion would have maintained its ground under the 
severe and adverse criticism to which it was subjected, 
had not Mr. J. W. Bradley come to its aid with his New 
Patent Duplex Elliptic Spring Skirt. Substituting two 
lighter wires for the old thick and heavy one, this gentle- 
man united them by a diagonal plaiting of cotton, thus 
introducing a wonderfully strong, but light, elastic, and 
flexible hoop, capable of enduring any amount of crash- 
ing, and doubling without the slightest damage to its 
shape. See advertisement in another portion of our Book, 


RuyMes FoR THE DeaF.—Rhymes that satisfy the eye, 
but not the ear (most satisfactory, we should say, to deaf 
mutes) :— 

Wife, make me some dumplings of dough, 
They 're better than meat for my cough ; 
Pray let them be boiled till hot through, 
But not till they ‘re heavy or tough. 
Now I must be off to the plough, 
And the boys (when they ‘ve had enough) 
Must keep the flies off with a bough 
While the old mare drinks at the trough. 

Tre Queen of England has again made herself visible to 
her faithful subjects. She has had a reception, and as 
some of our readers like to know how Royalty dresses, 
we have annexed the following :— 

“The Queen wore a black silk dress, with train trimmed 
with crape and jet, a Mary Queen of Scots cap, with long 
veil, the cap ornamented with large diamonds. She wore, 
besides, a necklace, cross, and brooch of diamonds; the 
Ribaud and Star of the Order of the Garter, the Victoria 
and Albert Order, and the Order of Louisa of Prussia. 
The Princess of Wales wore a petticoat of rich white 
satin, trimmed with plaitings of tulle and blue velvet, 
and tunic of tulle richly embroidered, train of blue velvet, 
trimmed with a border of rich blonde, headdress of blue 
velvet, ornamented with diamond stars, feathers, and 
veil, necklace, brooch, and ear-rings of pearls and dia- 
monds; Orders—Isabe'la, of Portugal, aud Victoria and 
Albert Badge. The Princess Helena wore a train of rich 
green and white silk, trimmed with green and white 
ruches, petticoat of white glace, covered with white grena- 
dine, trimmed with ruches and buaches of pink roses and 
lilies of the valley, headdress of roses and lilies of the 

valley. with feathers and veil ornaments and diamonds. 
The Princess Louise wore a similar dress and similar 
ornaments,” 
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Wuat would an American think of this? It is in refer- 
ence to the landing of the baby—mind, baby of the Prince 
of Wales at Hull—and we make the extract from an Eng- 
lish paper. Is it not “flunkeyism”’ to the utmost extent 
ofthat word? The child was only ten months old:— 


“ According to the Morning Post, as soon as the Sala- 
mis (the steamer which bore the child) was sighted, ‘a 
message was sent to the Mayor, informing him of: the 
arrival of the royal infant,’ whereupon ‘his wurship, 
wearing his robes of office, soon made his appearance on 
the pier.’ The Mayor, accompanied by the Sheriff, whose 
presence on the occasion is not very intelligible [except 
that he feared some one would put a ‘detainer’ on the royal 
infant], and other gentlemen, then embarked upon a 
steamer and steamed out to meet the Salamis. They en- 
countered her outside the harbor, and the Mayor and 
Sheriff, accompanied by the Danish Consul, went on 
board. Here, however, they were destined to receive ‘a 
damper,’ for the Countess de Grey and Ripon (who had 
charge of the baby), accompanied by the wet nurse, in- 
formed them that the child weuld be kept on board all 
night, and land next morning, at half-past eight o'clock? 
Another reporter, who is evidently fond of entering into 
details, informs us that ‘the Prince age is, the baby] was 
said to have suffered rather severely from sea-sickness.’ 
The Mayor, however, bad no alternative but to return 
and ‘inform the multitude’ that had assembled of the pro- 
posed arrangements, and to request the common council- 
men of the borough to meet him early vext morning for 
the purpose of receiving his Royal Highness. The cir- 
cumstances of that reception are carefully recorded by an 
eye-witness, The mayor, aldermen, common councilmen, 
and the Danish Consul were all in attendance, as also 
were ‘thousands of persons.’ We are told that ‘the pier 
was lined on either side with persons anxious to see the 
Royal Infant.’ Although the weather was rather raw, 
their desires were gratified. The infant Prince was held 
up, and his face uncovered. [Good gracious!] Mrs. 
Davis, the wife of Mr. Sheriff Davis, on his Reyal High- 
ness being brought to the pier, went forward and pre- 
aa him with a toy in the shape of a white far rabbit. 

We wonder what it cost.] The Countess de Grey and 

ipon, the wet nurse, and other attendants then took their 
seats in the carriages which were in attendance The 
anya drove through the streets at a rapid pace, followed 

y an enthusiastic and by no means orderly crowd. At 
the Paragon Street railway station of the North. Eastern 
Counties a vast multitude of people had congregated to 
havea view of the Royal baby, and their conduct was 
somewhat boisterous. so much so that the police who were 
in attendance had considerable difficulty in keeping the 
Rovat from surrounding the nurse in whose arms his 
al Highness was. A special train was drawn up near 
the; platform, and the party at once took their seats in the 
royal saloon carriage. To gratify the general wish as 
much as possible, the baby was held up at the windows 
of the carriage, in order thatthe crowd might see his face. 
[And it cried. Oh, that a Royal baby should thus dis- 
grace itself!] The train left the station about half-past 
eight o’clock amidst great cheering. Dr. Sieveking, the 
medical attendant, and Mr. Norton, the Queen’s mes- 
senger, went with the train, and in the same saloon with 
the Prince were the wet nurse and another lady—a French 
nurse. The Earl and Countess de Grey remained in Hull. 
The royal train is expected to arrive at Balmoral this 
evening, where the young Prince will be taken charge of 
by his grandmother, the Queen."’ 


We do not understand these things here, and it will be 
presumed that the English publication from which we 
copy our article, thinks that it was absurd there. 


Wuat we have always contended for: “It isa maga- 
zine of high moral worth, the stories of which can be read 
aloud in the family circle.’’ So says the Milan Radical. 
‘We want the Lady's Book to be thought of as a literary 
work besides being one of fashions. We contend for 
doth; but always have laid great stress upon our reading 
matter, 





Ore of the great successes of this season has been ‘‘ Hol- 
loway’s Musical Mouth!y ”* In no other way can you 
get so much good music so cheap as through this publi- 
cation. 





— 


Tne Hartford Press says, a new and sensible fashion is 
beginning to prevail in that city, in regard to funerals, 
It is this:— 


“The funeral services are held, the assembly is dis- 
missed, and all except the family and other relatives of 
the deceased return to their homes ; afterwards, the hearse 
and carriages come, and the body is accompanied to the 
grave by the family only. This gives the immediate rela- 
tives an opportunity to ‘take leave’ of the deceased, and 
perform the last office privately ; and, in the case of fami- 
lies who are poor or in only moderate circumstances, it. 
saves much needless expense. A respectable funeral, 
economically managed, now costs $75 to $100, while if 
carriages are provided for all friends and acquaintances 
who choose to ride, the expense often amounts to $300 or 
$400. There is no good reason why a family in afiliction 
should be called upon to pay for sympathizing friends at 
the rate of $1 each.”’ 


We hope that this very sensible plan will be adopted 
here. The extravagance of funerals is dreadful, and the 
livery stable men have advanced their price for carriages 
attending them. Nowis thetime to commence the reform. 


First Gun From CHARLESTON :— 


My Dear Frrexp: Years have passed since I have had 
the pleasure of communicating with you: but as weeare 
once more under the old Flag, and no apprehension of a 
visit from “a committee ‘ to prevent selling your beautiful 
Book, as was done and which competled me to discon- 
tinue my orders, I avail myself of the earliest opportunity 
to request you to send me fifty copies of May number y 
mail, as soon as ready. Yours truly, * 


CrIvoLine IN Poxrtics.—It seems that crinoline has been 
brought into politics. Those of the old regime in Paris 
are determined to leave off the use of crinoline, to show 
their opposition to Eugenie, who originated it, and thus 
the quarrel stands :— 


“Our readers may depend upon it that the demonstra- 
tion is political and not fashionables It is surely not to be 
expected that the Court of Napoleon III. will follow the 
lead of the Legitimist party, even in such a matter as 
crinoline. Why, the dignity of the Empress herself is in- 
volved in its retention; for was it not her majesty, in 
later times at least, who first introduced the mode? So 
far, indeed, from the crinoline being abandoned at the 
French Court, we may expect that it will become fuller 
than ever, by way of counteraction to the Legitimist 
movement, which, it is suggested by some of those won- 
derfal persons who know everything, to have been ordered 
by the Pope by way of reprisal for the Emperor’s treat- 
ment of the Encyclical Letter. This latter view of the case 
may or may not be correct, but that politics are the mov- 
ing power in the matter there is every reason to suppose ; 
and henceforth Paris need never fear, as far as ladies are 
concerned, of being able to distinguish. between the two 
classes, Flat skirts will indicate Legitimist opinions; 
full ones, Bonapartist ; while it may be supposed that the 
moderate or indifferent people will adhere to an agreeable 
medium—which, by the way, will be the proper course 
to pursue in this country, to avert the inflammatory con- 
sequences, either through the Foreign office or the fire- 
grate.”’ 





Tuar odious disease, the smallpox, is prevalent in some 
of our large cities. Its being so reminds us of an inci- 
dent. A friend of ours had an old negress, who had been 
a servant in his family for many years. She was sixty 
when she got the smallpox. When she recovered and 
took the first look at her face in the glass, her exclamation 
was: ‘‘I wish I lad died!’’ Now, she never was evena 
good looking colored person, and the disease had not 
hurt her appearance one morsel. 


“FLOWERS FOR THE PARLOR AND GARDEN.’’—This ele- 
gant illustrated volume is devoted to the cultivation of 
flowers and ornamental plants in all situations—green- 
house, parlor, and garden. It is the only full and reliable 
work on the subject published. It is issued by J. E Trt 
ton & Co., Boston, who will mail it post-paid. Price $3 00, 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





A LITTLE CHILD’S PRAYER, 


Jesus, tender Saviour, 
Hast thou died for me? 

Make me very thankful 
In my heart to Thee. 


When the sad, sad story 
Of Thy griefs I read, 
Make me very sorry 
For my sins indeed. 


Now I know Thon livest, 
And dost plead for me ; 
Make me very thoughtfal 
In my prayers to Thee. 


Soon I hope, in glory, 
At Thy side to stand ; 
Make me fit to meet Thee 
In that happy land. 


We believe the following to have really occurred, for 
we know something of Uhlmann :— 


Tae Exvector or Hesse Fornep.—Some of the German 
journals state that M. Uhlmann, the agent of Carlotta 
Patti, having hired the Court Theatre of Cassel, the Elec- 
tor’s chamberlain mentioned that of course his highness 
would have free admission to his box. “ Not at all,”’ 
said M. Uhlmann, ‘if he wishes to hear Mile. Patti, he 
must pay. “In that case,’’ replied the chamberlain, 
**you must pay for the gas of the theatre.’’ ‘‘That is 
your business,’’ was the answer, “and if you do not light 
up, we shall perform in the dark.*’ The functionary, 
finding he could get nothing out of the director, went to 
inform his sovereign of tlre incredible audacity of the 
lessee, The Elector, usually so prompt to fly into a pas- 
sion, only laughed, and replied, “‘ He is an ill-mannered 
fellow, but he pleases me; we will pay.’’ His highness 
sent fifteen Napoleons for his box, and had the theatre 
brilliantly lighted. 
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A PERFECT WIFE. 
A courage to endure and to obey— 
A hate of gossip parlance, and of sway, 
Crowned Isabel, through all her placid life, 
The queen of marriage—a most perfect wife.— Tennyson. 


A PERFECT WOMAN. 


The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 7 
To warm, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still and bright, 

With something of an angel-light.— Wordsworth. 


A PERFECT HUSBAND. 


Faithful as the dog, the lonely shepherd’s pride; 

True as the helm, the bark’s protecting guide; 

Firm as the shaft that props the towering dome; 

Sweet as to shipwrecked seamen life and home. 
Euripides. 


“Tr was house-cleaning week, and the girls were put- 
ting down carpets. One was to scatter the straw, and the 
other to spread the carpet ; but the former grew indolent, 
and neglected to perform her task. Her sister manifested 
signs of displeasure, and made a complaint to their mother. 
‘Ma, Millie is mad at me,’ said Miss Indolence, ‘and I 
haven't laid a straw in her way !'”’ 


Tur new Fifty cent note is out, and looking at it, we 
would suggest to the Treasurer of the United States to let 
us get up a note for him. We could not conveniently pro- 
dnce anything quite as bad as this note, and we know 
that we could get up something much better. 


Wrat letter, placed at the head of a ship, would repre- 
sent military courage ?—The letter S (prow-ess). 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
Designed expressly for Gédey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss, Architect, Philadelphia, 





FIRST STORY. 


Description of Ground Plan.—A vestibule, 12 by 12; 
B stair hall, 12 by 12; C dining-room, 14.6” by 20.6”; D 
kitchen, 18 by 20; E library, 18 by 20; F parlor, 20 by 
28.6”; G main hall, 12; H rear hall, 6; I porch. 

Second Story.—K porch roof; L tower room, 12 by 12; 
M stair hall; N five chambers; O bath-room, 12 by 12; P 


hall; R back stairs. 
Isaac H. Hosss, Architect, 


Office No. 154 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 

Tar Republican and Telegraph, at Dixon, Illinois, 
says:— 

“A man, calling his name McPherson, procured a large 
number of subscribef® for Godey’s Lady’s Book, in this 
city and vicinity last month, collecting the subscription 
price in advance, and left for parts nnknown. The swin- 
dle will amount to from $300 to $500. 

Is it not amazing that persons will subscribe to an 
irresponsible person? The bait used is usually a less 
price than the publisher offers. Persons are thus taken 
in by their own cupidity. 


44* 














SECOND STORY. . 


Crorce Votumes.—Price of the eiegant “ Artist's edition” 
of “Enoch Arden,” illustrated by Hammatt Billings, is 
$4 50. Price of the Cambridge edition of ‘‘ Enooh Arden,”’ 
which includes ‘‘ Ay!mer’s Field,”’ “‘ Sea Dreams,” and all 
Tennyson's late poems, is $1 50. This edition also has 
vignette illustrations by Billings, and is very beautiful. 
Address J. E. Tritton & Co., Boston, the publishers, for 
either of these editions; they will send them post-paid. 

To Wrirers.—Accompany your articles with short let- 
ters. Ifthe story or poetry is good, it is well; but if not, 
long letters do no good. 





PosTaGE on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter :— 


Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady's Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the Book is received. 

News dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that ix, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
may pay separately for each package as received. 
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SOME HINTS. 


Iy remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail to 
Indorse it; ora Post-office order. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa, That is suffi- 
cient. . 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
her signature, that we may know how to address a 
reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you want your book sent to another post-office, state 
to what office it is sent to at the time you write. 

When a number of the Lady’s Book is not received, 
write at once for it; don’t wait until the end of the 
year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address ‘‘ Fash- 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, we 
pay it over to the publisher, and there our responsibility 
ceases. 

We can always supply back numbers. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own signa- 
ture be written so that they can be easily made out. 

Tus Game or Crogvet.—This game, so popular now 
in England, is about being adopted in this country. We 
published some of the rules of the game in a late number. 
We have received a work published by Messrs. A. Wil- 
liams & Co., of Boston, Mass., a full treatise on the sub- 
ject, of which a notice is made in our book notice depart- 
ment. Messrs. Williams & Co. will send the book on 
receipt of $1. 


ReeistereD Lerrers.—We wish our subscribers could 
understand this hambug; and why the postal authorities 
continue it, is to us inexplicable. It should be blotted 
out from our post-office laws. It isan atrocious take in, 
and if you ask any one in authority in post-office matters, 
they will tell you so. Woe take no notice of any letter 
said to have been sent to us containing money by a regis- 
tered letter. The sender must look after it himself. If 
your office is a postal money order, send an order; if not, 
procure a draft. Don't inclose money in presence of any 
person. Do it secretly, and take the letter to the post- 
office yourself. 

Brays’ Antrporr, cures the Use of Tobacco in all its 
forms, Sent free, by mail, for Fifty cents ; five for Two 
dollars, by Day & Son, 76 Church Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Tur London (Il1.) Times gives the following :— 

“T heard a good story the other day of a very high fune- 
tionary of these realms. Said he to his scapegrace son: 
*Look at me! Here am I, at the top of the tree; and 
what is my reward? Why, when I die, my son is the 
rreatest rascalin England’! To this made answer Young 

lopewell: ‘Yes, dad, when you die, but not till then, 
you see!’”’ 

Seven-Tarety U. 8. Loax.—Weagain ask the attention 
ef our subscribers to this Loan. What better investment 
can be made? 


Messrs. A. Writtams & Co., 100 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass., is the greatest publishing house for agri- 
cultural books in this country. Send for a catalogue. 





Ovr Carp PuotocrapHs.—-We have added some two 
hundred new and choice subjects to our catalogue of 
elegant cartes de visite for albums, which we are send- 
ing by mail, post-paid, at the low price of eight for $1, 
or twenty for $2. Catalogues free. © :* orders for these 
attractive pictures continue to be very large. We are 
mailing them by thousands, and they give the highest 
satisfaction. Our list includes distinguished military 
and naval officers, public men, authors, artists, and a 
charming variety of pictures and works of art. If you 
want to fill your albums at a cheap rate, send for our 
catalogue. 

Our Superior Neepies.—We have made arrangements 
by which we can continue to furnish the ladies’ favorite 
needles for 40 cents per 100 and a 3 cent stamp to pay re- 
turn postage. This is much cheaper than they can be 
purchased elsewhere, and the needles are of a much finer 
quality, The demand isso great for them that it is the 
business of one person in our office to attend to the orders. 
We resume again at little prot to ourselves, but we are 
anxious that our subscribers should be supplied with a 
superior article. 


SKELETON LEAVES AND PHANTOM FLOWERS. 


“It is printed on elegant paper, with carefully executed 
engravings, and typographical execution of great beauty. 
This treatise gives fall and careful instruction in the art 
of skeletonizing leaves, commencing with the proper 
selection of varieties, and following up with the various 
processes of preparation to the phantom bouquet. There 
is an endless source of amusement and instruction pro- 
vided here, which must be fascinating to all who pursue 
it. This book, and its companion, Wax-Flowers, issued 
in the same style by the same publishers, give a fund of 
information, which, if followed, will largely increase 
botanical knowledge. We commend it to our readers,” 

— Horticulturist. 

Also teaches how to preserve natural flowers in all 
their fresh beauty. Price, $2. Published by J. E. Tr:ton 
& Co., Boston, who will send it post-paid. 

Hatz Uproorep.1n Five Muxcres, py tae Use or Up- 
HAM’s DepiLAToRY Powper.—This powder has been found 
highly beneficial and of great use to ladies who have been 
afflicted with superfluous hair, principally when its growth 
has been confined to the upper lip and side of the face, 
giving a masculine turn to the whole features, It will 
be found to be a great addition to the toilet, as the use of 
any sharp instrument is entirely avoided, and the hair is 
removed in five minutes after its application, without in- 
jury to the skin. 

Mailed to any address for $1 25. 8S, C. Upwam, No. 25 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

8. M. W.—Sent pattern March 25th. * 

J. B. M.—Sent pattern 25th. 

E, P.—Sent pattern 2%th. 

N. C.—Sent pattern 25th, 
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8. B.—Senit pattern 25th. 

A. 8. A.—Sent box April 1st. 

M. M. J.—Sent box Ist. 

8. E. 0.—Sent package 6th, 

M. J.—Sent pattern 6th. 

W. H.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Mr. J. 8. —Sent pattern 6th, 

J. 8.—Sent pattern 6th. 

A. G.—Sent pattern 6th. 

‘R. R. H.—Sent pattern 8th. 

4B. D.--Sent lead comb Sth. 

J. R.—Sent box 8th. 

T. J M.—Sent box 11th. 

8. F.—Sent box by express 15th. 

W. G.—Sent box by express 17th. 

A. G. 8.—Sent box by express 17th. 

M. L. K.—Sent pattern 17th. 

8. McG.—Sent pattern 17th. 

M. A. M.—Sent pattern 17th. 

M. C. W.—Sent pattern 17th. 

A. A. 8.—Sent pattern 17th, 

H. W.—Sent package 18th, 

J. H. U.—Sent package 18th. 

J. R. N.—Sent box by express 18th. 

Miss A. M. A.—It is usually considered that the mourn- 
ing should be the same as that of your sister's, 

Mrs. L. E. R.—For shirt pattern, see April number, 
1857, pages 363 and 364. The May number, 1861, page 
895, also contains another. 

Mary and Anna.—We caunot undertake to decide your 
dispute; but if you will write to us under your real 
names we will give you our opinion. 

Mrs. H. R. G.—You say you are an old subscriber. How 
can that be, when in the December number, 1864, is the 
very article you wrote about, with a full description? 
The term “Old Subscriber”’ is very much abused. 

Miss G. G P.—We have expressed our opinion often on 
this subject. On the left of the Jady; the gentleman 
holds his own reins in his left hand. It leaves his right 
at liberty to grasp the reins of the lady’s horse, which is 
on his right, in case of difficulty. - 


Miss P. E. 0.—Every number of the year will contain 
one of Marion Harland's stories. We feel your praise of 
her as if it were of ourself. Yours is the third letter re- 
ceived the’same day containing complimentary remarks. 

Miss R. P:—Write to the Fashion Editor. She can sup- 
ply you with all yon want. 

E. H. G —We do not send books to those wanting them. 
You must write to the publishers, Messrs. T. B. Peterson 
& Brother, Philadelphia. They have “ Dickens” in every 
variety of binding. 

Querist.—Why did you not send a stamp at once? 
When you send, repeat the inquiries. Letters received 
will be destroyed. 

A C —It is not customary for young ladies to do such 
things. 

D. C. E—Don’t know. Apply to the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

8. M. K.—Send a stamp and your name, and the Fashion 
Editor will answer you. 

Mollie.—That accident cost us $25. We wonder it don’t 
happen often. We examine thirty-six foreign magazines, 
and sometimes get confused among the variety of engray- 
ings. For auswer to your other question, address Fashicn 
Editor, inclosing a stamp, and sbe will reply. Thank you 
for your compliment to the Book. 

E, M. B.—Apply to T. B. Peterson & Brother, Philadel- 
phia. We don’t know the price, 





8. E. 0.—The quotation does not bear the meaning you 
put upon it. You have entirely miseonceived it, 

Cordova.—There is a book published in London upon 
the subject, but it has never been reprinted here. Nor 
has any work by an American author ever appeared on 
the subject. 

M. H.—Apply to 8. P. Borden, Massillon, Ohio. He 
will furnish you with stamps, and the material to stamp 
with. : 

Answers to Queries.—We like your article, but do not 
know your motive. 

Autograph Quilts:—We must request those who wish 
our autograph to send stamps. We do not consider the 
glory enough compensation. Some send letters for au- 
thors, addressed to us, upon which we have to put a 
stamp to send the letter. Every author does not reside in 
Philadelphia. 

Miss H. E. A.—Persons differ. Turning up the end of 
the card in former times meant that the call was made in 
person. Now it signifies that it is made to the family. 

Mrs. 8. A. A.—We have heard that tea ground like coffee 
has double strength, but we have never tried it. It is 
said that if you put a piece of sugar the size of a walnut 
in the teapot the tea will infase in half the time. 

E. C. W.—Write and send stamp, and we will commu- 
nicate the lady’s name and address. 

M. E. K.—We published some time since the receipts of 
the manufacturer of the celebrated ice-cream freezer. If 
those don’t suit you, we despair of giving you a receipt 


that will. 
Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a smail percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
enveélops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as weil as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Eaq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account. 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fa@hion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. ress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; dry goods of any kind from, Messrs. A. T. Stewart 
& Co., New York; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from 
Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the 
most celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens 
& Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelpbia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashi®ns that prevail here 
overn the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
ack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 

considered final. 











DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JUNE. 


Fig. 1.—Morning costume for a watering-place. Dress 


of white alpaca gored 4 l’ Impératrice, and trimmed with 
rose-colored velvet ribbon and goats’ hair tassels. The 
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hair is turned from the face d la Pompadour and ar- 
ranged in a waterfall at the back. The coiffure consists 
of a black silk net, ornamented with large rose-colored 
beads and a coronet formed of rose-colored velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Afternoon dress for a young lady. Dress of 
blue grenadine, cross-barred and figured with black. A 
waved trimming of plain blue silk, finished with black 
lace, chenille tassels and gimp ornaments the skirt. The 
corsage is low, and pointed in front, in order to show a 
chemisette formed of puffs ofthin muslin and Valenciennes 
inserting. The bertha is trimmed to match the skirt, 
crosses in front, and is tied at the back with long ends. 
The hair is rolled from-the face and arranged in a bow at 
the back. 

Fig. 3.—Promenade dress of brown alpaca, trimmed 
with rows of black velvet and a ball fringe. The jacket 
is of the Senorita shape, quite short in the back, and 
trimmed to suit the skirt. The mantle is also of brown 
alpaca, and trimmed like the skirt. Hat of brown straw, 
trimmed with white and gray feathers. The dress is 
looped over a skirt of white lustre, trimmed with bands 
of scarlet worsted braid and fluted ruffies bound with 
seurlet braid. 

Fig. 4.—Morning costume for a watering-place. A gored 
dress of white piqzé, trimmed with a fluted ruffle. The 
overdress is of Violine-colored cambric, trimmed with a 
fluted ruffle and a gay bordering. A fanchon of black 
lace is thrown over the head and tied under the chin. 

Fig. 5.—A dress of white Organdy muslin, striped with 
black. The skirt isscalloped on the edge and bound with 
searlet braid. The waist is full, and worn with a broad 
scarlet sash. The sleeves are of the coat shape, scalloped 
with red, and trimmed with small buttons resembling 
pearls. The shawl is of the same material as the dress, 
and trimmed to match it. The hair is rolled from the 
face and arranged in a waterfall at the back. The hat is 
of white chip, trimmed with scarlet and white feathers. 
The parasol is of white silk, covered with black lace. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


A visrt to the Maison Tilman, of 147 East Ninth Street, 
New York, convinces us that Fashion never gave her 
votaries a greater profusion of costly and elegant styles 
to select from than in the present season. 

Bonnets are exceedingly small, but what is wanting in 
quantity is made up for in quality, all the materials 
being of the finest, choicest kinds, and thoroughly Paris- 
jan. Though trimming is lavishly used, it is hardly re- 
quired, so fanciful and decorative are the delicate chips; 
the pretty Italiaggand fine English straws, not to mention 
the Neapolitans, which form the daintiest basket and fila- 
gree work, dotted with small crystal, pearl, or jet beads. 

Straw cloth, a mixture of Leghorn and silk, constitutes 
some of the most effective and stylish bonnets. They are 
frequently ornamented with a delicate embroidery of 
beads, and trimmed with a narrow ribbon of the same 
material as the bonnet ; worked with scarlet, black, blue, 
or purple. Flowers are gracefally entwined, and the 
combination is generally a very great success. These 
straw ribbons are also much used for the trimming of 
round hats, and also border the most expensive styles of 
silk ribbons. 

Bonnets are of different shapes: some’are only a half 
handkerchief of silk or straw, others have short, sloping 
crowns. The first style is donned by young ladies, or 
avy one wearing a waterfall. The latfer are more adopted 


by ladies who consider the waterfall too youthful a style ~ 





of coiffure. The shapes are close, some fitting the face 
almost like a cap, and admitting of but little face trim- 
ming. Curtains are ignored by ail, though in many the 
space accorded to the latter is filled by a fall of lace, or 
feather fringe. The half-handkerchief bonnets are gene- 
rally trimmed with clustering loops of ribbon with very 
long ends, flowers, or scarfs of illusion edged with narrow 
bionde lace. Sometimes there are but two streamers of 
ribbon, which are caught together a short distance below 
the bonnet bya bow. A pretty style consists of two scarfs 
or strips of illusion half a yard wide, and three-quarters 
long. These are caught inside of the front of the bonnet, 
pass over it, and are fastened just over the waterfall with 
a tuft of flowers, or a mother-of-pearl butterfly, star, or 
fancy ornament. 

Others have very long tulle streamers to fasten under 
the chin. Nothing can be lighter and prettier than these 
scarfs thrown over a tulle or er-pe bonnet. They aro 
perishable, we admit, but exceedingly light and graceful, 
and can be renewed at a trifling expense. 

A new style of straw bonnet has the straw pressed out 
in diamonds, which gives the effect of tufting, each little 
tuft apparently kept in place by a pearl, crystal, or jet 
bead. 

A very original bonnet in fine English straw, is em- 
broidered on the edge in a delicate bead pattern. At the 
back two crimped straw puffs, ornamented with brilliant 
blue enamelled insects, form a waterfall. This is sur- 
mounted by white ribbon brocaded in the centre in green, 
scarlet, and black. Scarlet poppies with jet, fancy grass 
and narrow quilling of black lace complete the decora- 
tions of the bonnet. 

A very beautiful Italian straw is trimmed with a fall of 
green feather fringe at the back, and lovely transparent 
straw ornaments. Chains formed of straw are caught in 
festoons, and hang quite low on the neck. The ribbon is 
striped straw-color and green, and has the appearance of 
fine silk canvas. 

Drawn silk bonnets are greatly in favor for travelling. 
The drawings are far apart, not more than three being 
used. They are generally finished by a pinked-out rose 
quilling of the silk, and loops of ribbon arranged at the 
back of the bonnet. The ruche is graduated, being quite 
large in the centre, and forms a very good apology for a 
curtain. Bonnets both with and without crowns, are 
made up in this style. Colored straws, trimmed with 
ribbon to match, are also in high favor. 

The snowflake, like tulle bonnets, are always attractive, 
and we think them among the prettiest for summer wear. 
They are generally puffed lengthwise, and ornamented 
with tulle scarfs, which we have already described, and 
very rich flowers, with frosted or icy foliage. Falls of 
silk fringe are also employed with good effect. The 
strings generally commence at the point of the waterfall 
and are thence brought down under the chin. So shallow 
are the shapes, that the strings almost form the sides of 
the bonnet. 

Cr*pe is very’ much worn, fulled or folded over silk. 
When the bonnet is thin, the front is generally bound an 
inch deep with silk matching the er pe. Cr‘pe, and er/pe 
lisse, matching the bonnet in color, are both employed for 
inside ruchings. 

To describe all the exquisite models brought out at the 
Maison Tilman, would be an endless theme. We give 
merely the newest ideas and what we think will be use- 
fal and practical to our readers. We trust that our readers 
will bear in mind that Mme. Tilman has removed from 148 
to 147 East Ninth Street, which is directly opposite. 
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At the same establishment we find the greatest variety 
of crystal and fancy ornaments, which, however, we will 
not be able to enumerate, as we must say a few words 
about round hats. 

One of the newest styles is a Scotch cap with a melon- 
shaped crown made of a light, scalloped-edged straw, the 
indenture in the crown being very deep. Another shape, 
termed the Cracovienne, has a square crown. Another 
shape still is a full, round crown, with narrow brim, the 
same size all round. The cap shape, however, seems to 
be the most popular with young ladies. There are, of 
course, many other very graceful shapes, but those we 
have mentioned we think will be the most fashionable, as 
they are made up in all sizes from babies to ladies. A 
novelty, however, consists in cutting away one-half the 
crown, and filling in the space with black lace finished 
with ribbons and flowers. Another variation of this style 
has quite a long, drooping crown of lace; this we do not 
like. Itis a kind of a compromise between a bonnet and 
hat, and not very pretty. 

Another hat, called the Havelock, has the crown cut 
away and a very long bag crown of colored silk attached, 
in which the hair is arranged. This is more novel than 
pretty, but would answer very well for a travelling hat, 
as the waterfall would be protected from the dust. 

The most elegant trimmings are black and white rib- 
bons, brocaded on the edge or down the centre, in a rich 
cashmere pattern. Heavy ribbons with scalloped edges 
fringed. Scarfs of black lace, jet, straw, and enamel 
ornaments; flowers and feathers, also Brazilian beetles, 
in their peculiar and brilliant shade of green. This shade 
of green has also been introduced in a few ribbons and 
feather ornaments for round hats. 

The new color known as “‘moon on the iake,’’ we 
think a very poetical but inappropriate title. It isa very 
rich, lovely shade of pearl-color, and nothing more. This 
shade is extremely fashionable, and can be had in ribbons, 
silks, erépes, feathers, and flowers. 


As Mr. Brodie’s specialty is wraps, we found at his es- 
tablishment in Canal Street near Broadway, New York, a 
magnificent collection of elegant and graceful models, 
which cannot fail to give universal satisfaction. 


Among the less costly are the short, loose cloth sacks 
of most every hue, They are made with a straight collar, 
coat sleeves, and pockets; breast pockets are frequeutly 
simulated by trimming. Some are of a lovely shade of 
pearl-colored cloth with diagonal cords; others of Chinée 
grounds with a soft, plaited facing of white; others, again, 
are of a fleecy material, striped, white and mauve, or 
white and gray. White cloth trimmed with black velvet, 
and extremely light shade of cuir, gray, and a very pink 
shade, are all very popular. The trimmings consist of 
black velvet, a gimp formed of worsted cord, braids 
matching the cloth, Tom Thumb fringe, and cords and 
tassels. Buttons are also extensively used as decora- 
tions, and never have we seen such an elegant variety. 
Some are the size of a small birds’ egg, of blue, brown, 
white, or black, spanned by a band of gold or steel. 
Others*resemble a cluster of tiny pearls, or a single pearl 
the size of a pea. Flat, round, and square buttons of 
mother-of-pearl, crystal, or a material resembling white 
onyx, with a bar of gold or jet across them, or else having 
aemall gilt ornament in the centre, are also among the 
newest. Other nove) styles are of jet or pearl, strapped 
across with narrow bands of bright-colored braid, or else 
have a mosaic figure in the centre. 

The ornaments are generally on the shoulders and up 





the back, in a pyramidal form, Steel is very much worn 
on dresses, and though worn in Paris on wraps, does not 
take well here. The combination of jet and silk is gene- 
rally preferred, as it is rich and less conspicuous than 
steel. 

Short sacks are made of silk for misses, but the demi- 
ajuste, or half tight fitting style, is considered the most 
fashionable for young ladies. The trimmings are rich jet 
and silk gimps, and ornaments, chenille, and silk cords. 
These trimmings are laid down the seams and form the 
cuffs, collar, and epaulettes. Others are trimmed with 
thick cord and heavy tagged buttons looped across the 
chest to the left shoulder, in the Hungarian style. All ; 
kinds of trimmings up the back are exceedingly popular. 

On a mantle of very heavy mourning silx, called very 
appropriately the ‘‘Grant’’ mantle, were Lieutenant- 
General shoulder bands of black velvet, with the stars of 
jet. The same ornament was arranged at the back of the 
waist with admirable effect. Circles are by no means dis- 
carded ; they are, however, reserved for elderly ladies. 
Heavy gros grain silk is generally preferred to the lus- 
trous, and when of good quality, requires but little trim- 
ming. 

We have noticed quite a number of paletéte with a large 
rosette with very long streamers of silk ribbon or lace 
placed on one shoulder. A very graceful pardessus was 
trimmed down the seams of the skirt. on the front, and 
on the sleeves, with flat bows and ends of silk, with a jet 
ornament in the centre. Some of the paletéts have each 
seam and the edge scalloped and trimmed with: lace, 
fringe, or feather trimming. 

We were shown at Mr. Vogel's establishment, No. 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, the handsomest assortment 
of goods in mohair lace that we have ever seen, So fine 
are the laces, and so exquisite the designs, that, unless 
very closely examined, they cannot be detected from 
thread lace, They are no comn. ‘1 imitations, but are 
really: exquisite articles. Some of the rotondes, or circles, 
are exceedingly long, others are of moderate length, 
They are made up to suit the most capricious tastes, some 
with round, full hoods, others with square yokes, or else 
perfectly plain with square or rounded ends in front. 
Besides these rotondes, are the graceful half shawls or 
points, as they are termed, always fashionable and pretty. 
Shawls and circles are also to be had of white Mohair 
lace, and no better assortment of real thread wraps can 
be found in Philadelphia. 

Among the novelties we find the becoming little Spanish 
square for the head, in point appliqué ; also square capes, 
a pretty and stylish finish to the low-necked dresses now 
so much worn. The capeline is a pointed cape in black 
lace, with hood attached, a very dressy little affair for a 
watering-place. 

For the ornamentation of dresses there are bunches of 
wheat-ears in black lace, medallions, Byadere trimmings, 
and long graduated sashes to hang all round the skirt, 
and various other fanciful designs. As these goods are 
all of Mohair lace, they are much less expensive than the 
thread, and the effect, at a short distance, is equally as 
good. For wash dresses, there is a thread lace resembling 
Valenciennes, which has the merit of washing and wear- 
ing well, and being about half the price ef the ordinary 
Valenciennes. 

For negligé wear, there are Shetland shawls of all styles 
and colors, also coverings for the head. In our next 
number we hope to give illustrations of some of the Mohair 
goods we have mentivuned. Fasaion, 
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NEW SKIRT for 1865. 


J. W. BRADLEY’S 
New Patent Duplex Elliptic (or Double) S pring Skirt. 
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THE DUPLEX ELLIPTIC (or Dovsrtz) SPRING SKIRT is universally siesta Gneugheut the LENGTH a, 
BREADTH of the LAND to GREATLY SURPASss any Single Spring Skirt that EVER HAS OR CAN BE MADE, and is not FQUALLED in its 
WONDERFUL FLEXIBILITY and STRENGTH, its REMARKABLE LIGHTNESS, and NATURAL ELASTICITY EXPERIENCED in ALI, CROWDED 
Assemblies, Railroad Cars, Carriages, Church Pews, Armchairs, Promenade, or House Dress. 

IT will not BEND or BRBAK, like the Single Spring, and consequently PRESERVES its PERFECT and BEAUTIFUL SHAPE more 
than TWICE as LONG as any other Skirt EVER MADE. 

IT is the BEST QUALITY in EVERY PART, and UNQUESTIONABLY the Most graceful and elegant as well as the most comfort- 
able, economical, and durable Hoop SKIRT EVER OFFERED to the PUBLIC. For CHILDREN, Misses, and Youna Laptgs, they 
are SUPERIOK to all others. 

THE HOOPS are all covered with TWo-PLY DOUBLE TWISTFD THREAD, and WILL WEAR TWICE AS LONG as the single yarn 
covering which is used on all single steel] Hoop Skirts. The three Borrom nopDs on every SKIRT are also DOUBLE STEEL, and 
TWICE OF DOUBLE COVERED, to prevent the COVERING from WEARING OFF the Rops when DRAGGING down STAIRS, STONE STEPS, 
etc. ete., which they are constantly subject to when in use. These Skirts also.measure in circumference at the bottom from 


two and a half to four yards. 


FOR SALE in all Stores where Firet-cLass SKIRTS are solLD in THIs Crry, and THRoveHOUT the Unirep Srares and 
CaNApDAs, HAVANA DE CuBA, Mexico, SourH AMERICA, and West Inp1Es. 


At WuotesaLz, by WESTS, BRADLEY, & CARY, Proprietors of the Invention, and Soe 
MANUFACTURERS, 97 Chambers and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, New York. 


= INQUIRE FOR THE DUPLEX ELLIPTIO SKIRT. 





Fashion Editor's 


ADVERTISEMENT. 





The Fashion Editor of Godey’s Lady’s Book 
is prepared to furnish the following articles at 
the prices annexed :— 


INFANTS’ WARDROBE. 
from bo to $40 00 | 
Or 


oe 
: 2 “ 
Double Wrappers, 
Cambric Night-gowns, 
Plain Cambrie Skirts, 
Embroidered or Scalloped Skirts, 
Flannel Skirts, 
Socks, 
Flannel Sacks, 
Cloaks, 
Hoods, 
Shawls, or Blankets, 
Complete Paper Patterns, 


PAPER PATTERNS. 


Ladies’ Cloaks, 

Ladies’ Sleeve, 

Ladies’ Full Dress and Skirt, 

Suit for Little Boy, 

Dress Body and Sleeve, 

Children’s Cloak, 

Children’s Dresses, 

Ladies’ Under Garments, by the piece, 


566 


KNIT GOODS. 


Split Zephyr ue for Infants, 
Zephyr Sacques for Infants, 

Ladies’ Breakfast Coseys, 

Ladies’ Sontags, 

Ladies’ Crochet Shawls, 

Gentlemen’s Afghans, 

Infants’ Afghans,” 

Ladies’ and Children’s Roman Scarfs, 
Gentlemen’s Smoking Caps, 
Gentlemen s Slippers, 
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LADIES’ ORNAMENTAL HAIR, 








~ | Puffs for Rolling the Hair, 


Bracelets, 
| Ear-rings, 
| Breastpins, 


Fob Chains, 


Grecian Curls, arranged on comb, from $7 00 to . 00 
Fancy Hair Bows, “ 
Hair Waterfalls, 

Hair Side Braids, 
| Hair Back Braids, 


6 00 
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HAIR JEWELRY. 


from $ 


Rings, 
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Charms, by the piece, 
Studs, 
Sleeve Buttons, 
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The Fashion Editor can also supply Ladies’ and Children's 
complete Wardrobes, Dresses, Trimmings, Cloaks, Millinery, 


| Jewelry, Silverware, Zephyrs. Orne Bal!s, Wedding and Vis- 
| iting Cards, Paper and Envelopes, Card-cases, eto. ete. ete. 


Address FASHION EDITOR, 
Care of GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
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